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BROKER GETS PREMIUM; 
POLICY 1S CANCELLED 


No Satisfaction for Assured Who Com- 
plains to Department—Question of 
Broker’s Responsibility 








TO COME BEFORE ASSOCIATION 


As Broker Is Agent of Assured, Latter 
Assumes Risk—Don’t Distinguish 
Between Agent and Broker 





An effort to deal with the situation 
arising out of the non-payment of pre- 
miums to companies by irresponsible 
brokers who have received the premi- 
um from the assured, will be made by 
te Fire Brokers Association of New 
York. A complaint was lodged with 
the Insurance Department by an as- 
sured who received a notice of cancel- 
lation on a policy the premium on 
vhich he had paid six months before 
to his broker. The broker had since 
failed, without paying the premium to 
the company. 


Matter of Brokers’ Responsibility 

Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S. 
Phillips said in regard to the case, that 
aside from the precautions taken by 
the Department in granting licenses 
and the power of revoking the license, 
the Department was practically help- 


less, as the broker’s status was that of 
agent for the assured and that it was 
a matter of the responsibility of the 
broker, which was a risk taken by the 
assured. Also the public fails to dis- 
tinguish between an agent and a bro- 
ker. 


Position of the Department 


In explaining the situation to the 
person making the complaint, Super- 
intendent Phillips said: 


You doubtless know that a great majority 
of the insurance brokers in the City of New 
York do not represent any insurance com- 
panies. The broker is a free lance, so to 
speak, and has the right to place the insur- 
ance of his customers with any company he 
pleases. As a matter of fact, the broker is 
the agent of the insured, and one of his prin- 
cipal functions is to look after the interests 


of the insured, to see that his insurance is 
placed in authorized companies, and that his 
insurance contract is properly written. 

I appreciate that, in some instances, a mani- 
fest injustice is practiced upon the insured, 
where the broker fails to pay over the pre- 
mium to the insurance company. Section 143 
of the Insurance Law provides that no person 
shall transact the business of an insurance 
broker unless he has made application and 
received from the Superintendent of Insurance 
a certificate of authority authorizing him to 
transact such business. This law is designed 
to protect the insurance public from the ordi- 
nary swindler, and before a license is issued 
the department endeavors to obtain full in- 
formation as to the trustworthiness of the 
applicant. 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 
T's SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 


transacted business solely 


under its own corporate 


name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 


subsidiary companies. 


An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 


not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 


fire insurance companies. 
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HOW REGULAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPARES 
WITH CARNEGIE PLAN 


Proposed Insurance for Teachers Over- 
looks Some Fundamental Principles 
—What It Attempts 








ITS ACTUAL COST NOT LOWER 





How It Works Out in Competition— 
Objections to the Term Feature— 
Some Mortality Possibilities 





By M. ALBERT LINTON 
Associate Actuary, Provident Life and 
Trust Company 


The outlines of a system of insurance 
and annuities for college professors to 
be established under the control of the 
Cernegie Foundation have _ recently 
been published. They deserve most 
careful consideration by all interested 
in the principles and practice of life 
insurance. 

What the Plan Offers 

The two forms of protection offered 
ty the Carnegie plan are as follows: 

(1)—A pension beginning at age 65 
and purchased by a savings fund accu- 
mulation, built up by yearly deposits 
with interest at 4% per cent. per an- 
num. 

(2)—Term insurance covering the 
period from the date of issue of the 
pclicy to the time when the insured 
is 65 years of age. 

The Carnegie Foundation will pay all 
expenses of management and all tax- 
es; will guarantee an interest rate of 
414 per cent. upon invested funds; and 
will provide disability benefits. It will 
also undertake the burden of providing 
pensions to professors who have re- 
tired or are about to retire and who 
therefore cannot avail themselves of 
tLe forms of protection presented to 
the younger men. 

In the present article it is intended 
to discuss both the practical working 
out of the two forms of protection and 
the question of competition between 
the Carnegie Fund and the regula” life 
insurance companies, 

The Carnegie Plan of Savings Fund and 
Insurance vs. the Endowment Policy 
One of the striking features of the 

Cernegie report is the disfavor with 
which it views the principle of endow- 
ment insurance. The layman would 
gather therefrom that the endowment 
policy is a tremendously expensive and 
ever-to-be avoided form of insurance. 
The actuary, however, .~ wholly at a 
less to comprehend the condemnation, 
in view of the fact that the two sec- 
tions (1) and (2) of the Carnegie plan, 
when taken together, form a hybrid 
endowment more expensive than the 
true endowment would have been if 
computed on the same basis of mor- 
tality and interest. 

To make this plain let us analyze 
from first principles and upon the 
basis of the American table of mortal- 
ity with ipterest at 4% per cent., the 
premiums for a $10,000 endowment 
policy taken at age 30 to mature at 
age 65. This policy provides that $10,- 
0CO0 will be paid to the insured if the 
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insured lives to age 65. That sum is 
therefore available at age 65, as under 
ihe savings fund section of the Carne- 
gie plan, to purchase a pension for the 
remainder of life. In addition, the 
policy provides that the same sum of 
$16,000 will be paid to the beneficiary 
if the insured dies before age 65. 

In the analysis of the endowment 
premium we encounter two elements 
very similar to those proposed in the 
Carnegie plan. 

(A)—The first is a savings fund ele- 
ment payable annually and of an 
amount such that at 4% per cent, in- 
terest a funa of $10,000 will be accu- 
mulated in thirty-five years, that is at 
age 65. The amount of this savings 
fund element is $117.42. Examples of 
the amount of the fund at various times 
are given in the following table: 


At End Amount of 
of Saving Fund 
Pree eretT recor $123 
PED ccecivccdiocse se cecnaee 671 
BO SORE prcncdssesaseevewnseces 1,508 
Be MOREE: vinci scsecrcetsaeeacwsiane 2,550 
SE MED sctcvssdwserosedennoee 5,468 
BO. Poicsces redness Keeene 10,000 


If the endowment involved merely 
a savings fund element the family 
would be protected, in the event of the 
death of the breadwinner, only to the 
extent of the accumulation of princi- 
ral and interest to date, as, indicated 
by the amounts in the above table. It 
becomes necessary, therefore—and the 
Carnegie plan by introducing its term 
insurance policy recognizes such ne- 
cessity—to make provision, in the 
event of premature death, to pay a 
larger sum than has been accumulated 
in the savings fund. Up to this point 
the true endowment and the Carnegie 
plans are identical in principle. 

Where the Two Plans Diverge 

(B)—The second element in the en- 
duwment premium is that which in- 
veives life insurance. It is here that 
the Carnegie plan and the true endow- 
ment diverge. 

The endowment policy is based upon 
the assumption that as the savings 
fund accumulates, the necessity for in- 
surance correspondingly decreases. In 
other words, it assumes that insurance, 
as such, is needed only to make up a 
deficiency in resources and that there- 
fore as the resources increase, the in- 
surance should automatically decrease. 
For this reason the insurance charge in 
the endowment premium is merely for 
such an amount of insurance as is nec- 
etsary, in the event of death, to bring 
the savings fund accumulation up to 
the full amount that would have been 
accumulated had the insured lived to 
age 65. In other words, the insurance 
charge in the endowment premium is 
for decreasing term insurance and not 
for uniform term insurance throughout 
the whole period of the contract. 

Weakness of the Term Feature 

The provision for uniform term in- 

is charecteristic of the Car- 


surance : 
negie plan and therein, in my judg- 
ment, lies its weakness. In computing 


the insurance premium why is it not 
reasonable to take into account the ac- 
cumulating resources in the saving 
fund and thereby to lessen the cost of 
the insurance element? Why burden 
the policyholder with a full $10,000 of 
term insurance when the savings fund 
is continually increasing? Under the 
Carnegie plan on a $10,000 basis the 
beneficiary will receive from the sav- 
ings fund and from the insurance pol- 
icy a total amount which varies with 
the date of death of the insured. The 
fcllowing table, which bears an obvious 
relation to the table in section (A), 
snows the amount which will be re- 
ceived at certain times. 


If Death Occurs Amt. Available 


at End of to Beneficiary 
CN en eer eee re ere ce $10,123 
RD ckuendikdedonee cane 10,671 
ED: oxide demawecteewaswwe de 11,508 
Te EN sas 4idt.e eo REAM e te Awd ood 12,550 
Perr TT Ter 15,468 
BE YORTE SCE EBYE. 00-60 cesesecces 20,000 
De EE MN oeanctddore ss anue 10,000 


Cost Is Greater Than Endowment 
Under the endowment at 65 the 
amount that will be received either at 
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age 65 or in the event of prior death 
is uniformly $10,000. In other words, 
the true endowment aims from the 
very start to create an estate that shall 
be available when the insured’s income 
earning power declines, and simply in- 
treduces the life insurance element as 
a safety device to prevent the failure 
of the plan through premature death. 
The safety device enables the payment 
at death of exactly the same estate 
that would have been accumulated had 
tre breadwinner completed his active 
i.come-saving career. The philoso- 
phy underlying a system which adopts 
the more expensive plan of paying 
varying amounts as indicated in the 
above table is not clear. 

Now as to the cost of the insurance 
element in the premium for the endow- 
ment at 65. On a $10,000 policy the 
net annual premium for the decreasing 
term insurance is $75.11. On the same 
besis the net premium for the uniform 
term insurance provided for in the 
Carnegie plan is $115.42. 

Combining the results under (A) and 


(B) we find that the net premium for 
the $10,000 endowment at 65 taken at 
age 30 amounts to $192.53, as follows: 
Saving fund element........... $117.42 
Decreasing term insurance ele- 

ment 


ae | 





Total net premium........... $192.53 
Similarly the Carnegie plan upon a 
$10,000 basis calls for a total premium 
of $232.84, as follows: 
Saving fund element........... $117.42 
Uniform term insurance element 115.42 





Total net premium. ....6.... $232.84 


Why Attack Endowment? 

In the light of these figures it is dif- 
ficult to comprehend the reason for the 
Carnegie report’s declaration against 
the endowment policy. It is quite un- 
derstandable that criticism should be 
directed against the conditions that 
grew out of the deferred dividend prac- 
tice. Practically every life insurance 
man will acknowledge them, and the 
laws now prevent the issue of deferred 
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dividend policies. But why the endow- 
ment principle should be attacked is 
difficult to understand. 

In my judgment the Carnegie Fund 
esuld not do better than to substitute 
the endowment at 65 for the combina- 
tion of savings fund and uniform term 
insurance originally suggested. In view 
of the reasonableness of its fundamen- 
tal principles and its relatively lower 
cost, the endowment at age 65 will meet 
the needs of the vast majority of mar- 
ried professors more fully than will 
the Carnegie plan. 

To attain maximum flexibility the 
savings fund and insurance plans as 
originally proposed should be retained 
to meet the few cases where the en- 
dowment at 65 is not applicable, or 
where variations therefrom are desir- 
able. 

The savings fund plan is especially 
avplicable to those who desire merely 
the protection of an old age pension 
and who have no dependents to protect 
b, life insurance; or to those who are 
ineligible for life insurance. 

The Ideal Contract at Minimum Cost 

The term insurance alone is espe- 
cially applicable to those who have de- 
pendents to be protected, but who on 
account of special circumstances do 
not need the pension protection. Term 
insurance alone has, however, proven 
in so many instances to be a broken 
reed that it should be strictly curtailed. 
Many times a man has taken term in- 
surance because of its apparent cheap- 
ness, and has reached old age penni- 
less because of failure to carry out the 
original intention to effect collateral 
saving. It is the admirable combina- 
tion of the insurance and saving ele- 
ments that renders the endowment at 
65 the ideal contract for the great ma- 
jerity of men. It covers the two risks 
dwelt upon so fully in the Carnegie 
report and it covers them at minimum 
cost. 

The question will arise as to whether 
under the endowment plan it will be 
possible, as was apparently originally 
intended, for the college to assist in 
paying the premiums for the pension 
provision only, leaving the life insur- 
ance to be carried entirely by the pro- 
fessor. The answer is “Yes,” for ob- 
viously the savings fund element in the 
endowment premium may always be 
ascertained and may therefore serve 
as a basis for computing the contribu- 
tion to be made by the college. 
Competition Between Companies and 

the Carnegie Fund 

1. Expenses: The Carnegie Fund 
will possess an advantage in that the 
pclicy and annuity holders will have to 
bear none of the expenses and taxes in- 
curred on their account. This gift 
from the Carnegie Foundation is, of 
ccurse, perfectly justifiable and the 
cempanies have no legitimate ground 
for complaint. If they can offset this 
advantage in other ways, all well and 
good. If not, they must graciously ac- 
cept facts as they exist. 

2. Interest: The Carnegie Fund also 
is guaranteed a rate of interest at 4% 
per cent. From the companies’ stand- 
pcint this guarantee is not a serious 
factor in competition. Practically no 
well managed American company has 
ever earned a net rate of interest of 
less than 44% per cent. over any ex- 
tended period and it is almost a cer- 
tainty that this condition, which has 
continued for over a half century, will 
hold for many years to come. In other 
werds, the probable reduction in cost 
which a 4% per cent. guarantee will 
effectuate is a negligible quantity. 

3. Mortality: It is claimed that col- 
lege professors as a group are select 
lives and that the Carnegie Fund will 
experience a low rate of mortality 
which in turn will greatly reduce the 
net cost of its insurance. No one can 
state whether or not this will prove to 
be a fact. There are, however, some 
considerations to be taken into ac- 
ccunt. Companies can use their dis- 
cretion with reference to the medical 
standards to which they can compel 
new entrants to conform. Will it be 
possible for the Carnegie Fund to ex- 
ercise the same degree of care without 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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AN UP-TO-DATE CARD SYSTEM 


HOW TO ARRANGE WORKING LIST 








Must Be Actively Used to Be Valuable 
—A Triple Index Method That 
Works Automatically 





Every life insurance salesman should 
keep a systematic record of his pros- 
pects and his policyholders. An outline 
of a comprehensive card index system 
outlined by the Equitable Life Assur- 
anee Society in “Agency Items,” is 
given below. It will be of value, how: 
ever, only if actively used. 

Planning the System 

First make out a card for every pros- 
pect on your list. Each card should 
c-ntain as nearly as possible the follow- 
ing information: 


Name Income 


Married or Single Physical Condition 
Business Date of Birth 
Insurance History Family 
Address Property 
Dependents 

These cards should be filed (in a 


bcx) in the three following ways: 

1. Go over your cards, take out those 
you are going to see during the cur- 
rent month, and file them in a “Daily 
Guide File” according to the date on 
which you are going to call. 

Note that you will work entirely 
from this “Daily Guide File,” recording 
in it all appointments, leads, etc., to be 
followed up during the month. 

2. If the interview shows that the 
prospect cannot be interested for an 
indefinite period, file his card in a sep- 
arate “Alphabetical File,” for future 
reference. 

3. If the prospect is not interestea 
at present, but can probably be inter- 
exted at some specific future date, note 
the date on his card and file it in a 
“Monthly Index File.” 

Or if the prospect can be interested 
at some future but uncertain date, fig- 
ure out the month when his age chang- 
es as being the best time to approach 
him again and file in the “Monthly 
Index.” 


Policyholders’ List 
When a prospect becomes a policy- 
hclder, make out new cards in dupli- 
cate, giving name, date of birth, num- 
ber of policy, amount of premium and 
personal history. 
These cards should be filed— 


1. Alphabetically for future refer- 
ence. 
2. Monthly, according to date of 
birth. 


This file keeps the agent in touch 
with his policyholder at least once a 
year, and at a time when he will have 
opportunity to felicitate him upon his 
birthday. 

It will be noted that there are five 
separate files—three for prospects and 
two for policyholders. 

The “Daily Index” is the file from 
which the agent works directly. This 
file is compiled at the beginning of 
each month from the two “Monthly 
Indexes,” which are “bring-up” files. 
On the first of each month, the cards 
for that month should be taken out and 
arranged in the “Daily Index.” Then 
after the prospects have been inter- 
viewed, these cards should be refiled 
in the “Monthly File.” 

The two “Alphabetical Files” are for 
reference rather than for active use. 

Every six months at least the two 


“Alphabetical Files” should be _ re- 
viewed to see whether through any 
change in condition, salary or other 
factor, some of the prospects may not 
at that time be solicited to advantage. 
A new agent should begin his list of 
prospects with 25 or 50 names of 
friends or acquaintances, which should 
be duly recorded on Prospect Cards 
with all available data regarding each. 
Additional names should be introduced 
constantly from references, letters, 
newspaper notices and other sources. 
The agent should make it a point to 
secure names from every person he in- 
terviews, whether he procures an ap- 
plication or not. This is most import- 
ant. Success or failure may depend on 
it. From every policyholder, if possi- 
ble, he should procure a letter of intro- 
duction on the Society’s regular form. 





IT IS THE BIG CLINCHER NOW 





Disability Clause in Life Insurance Has 
Become Large Factor in Writing 
Business 





The action of the New York Life in 
making a special feature of the disa- 
bility provisions in all of its popular 
forms of policies, making them still 
more liberal, has been the subject of 
much discussion by life insurance field 
men. It is evident that the disability 
features of policies are to be a big 


element in writing business in the 
future. 

This fact is further emphasized by 
the Travelers which addresses its 


agency force as follows: 


“The clinching argument in seiling 
life insurance is the disability clause. 
As insurance provides protection for 
the family or for the insured’s own old 
age, the Travelers’ disability clause 
provides protection for the insurance 
or income by eliminating the further 
payment of premiums and maturing 
the policy. Its effect is practically that 
of an additional policy, for by matur- 
ing the policy and making it an invest- 
ment productive of immediate and cer- 
tain income it immediately sets into 
activity those protective qualities which 
it originally guaranteed only at death 
or at a certain date. 

“This character of the _ disability 
clause is demonstrated in continuous 
instalment policies (with the 20 year 
certain provision). For example, take 
a monthly income policy payable to 
the beneficiary on the death of the in- 
sured in monthly instalments for life. 
The policy calls for the payment of 
premiums during the life of the in- 
sured, but the insured suffers total per- 
manent disability from accident or dis- 
euse. The disability clause, or the dis- 
ability policy as it might be called, im- 
mediately changes the contract. It 
makes it doubly operative, since the 
insured himself, who under the policy 
would have received no benefit, under 
the operation of the disability clause 
receives an income equal in amount to 
the income payable to the beneficiary 
after his death, any sums then paid to 
him being in addition to and in no way 
reducing the income which the bene- 
ficiary will subsequently receive during 
lifetime.” 





The Fargo, North Dakota, general 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life is 
now vacant, General Agent R. C. Bur- 
rett having retired. 


ACTUARY McCLINTOCK DEAD 


LONG EMINENT IN PROFESSION 





Retired as Vice-President and Actuary 
of Mutual After Career of Honor 
and Large Responsibility 





Emory McClintock, the eminent ac- 
tuary, who was one of the foremost 
figures in his profession: in this coun- 
try at the time of his retirement in 
1911, died on Monday at his home at 
Bay Head, N. J. He was in his seventy- 
sixth year. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Mc- 
Clintock still held the title of consult- 
ing actuary of the Mutual Life, award- 
ed to him by the trustees “because of 
his distinguished service to the Compa- 
ny.” He had been actuary of the Com- 
pany from 1889 until he retired in No- 
vember, 1911, because of poor health. 
In 1906 he was elected vice-president 
of the Company and was a trustee at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. McClintock was born in Carlisle, 
Pa., in 1840. After attending both 
Dickinson and Yale, he graduated 
from Columbia University in 1859; fol- 
luwing this with a course at the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, Germany, in 1861. 
From 1862 to 1866 he served as Consul- 
General of the United States at Brad- 
ford, England. 

On returning to the United States 
he was in the newspaper field for a 
time, and then was appointed actuary 
of the Asbury Life Insurance Company 
in 1868. After serving with the North- 
western Mutual as actuary from 1871 
until 1889 he resigned to become ac- 
tuary of the Mutual Life, being elected 
vice-president-in 1906. 

Mr. McClintock introduced’ the 
continuous instalment, or life income 
relicy, which was originally issued 
February 1, 1893, to mark the semi- 
centennial celebration of the Mutual 
Life. This form of policy has since 
been adopted by practically all life in- 
surance companies and is now incor- 
porated among the standard policy pro- 
visions of the State of New York. He 
also devised the 5 per cent. deben- 
tures, issued by the Company for the 
first time in 1893. 

Me. McClintock is also given credit 
for having originated the examination 
pian for admission of members and fel- 
lews to the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica. As a charter member of this or- 
ganization he was one of its most ac- 
tive members and was accorded a lead- 
ing place in its councils. From 1895 
to 1897 he was its president, and was 
also president of the Mathematical 
Society of America from 1890 to 1894. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries in 1874, and was a 
Corresponding Fellow of the French 
ard Belgium Societies. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred upon him by the 
University of Wisconsin in 1884, by 
Columbia in 1885, and by Yale in 1889. 

“It was a liberal education to work 
with him,” is a tribute paid to Mr. Mc- 
Clintock by one of his former associ- 
ates. He was most painstaking and 
careful in his explanations, open- 
minded in his convictions and an ex- 
ceedingly skilfull mathematician. 

Many officers of the Mutual Life went 
to Bay Head for the funeral services. 


MUTUAL FIELD CLUB MEETINGS 





Western Section Here Next Week— 
One Woman Qualifies—E. D. Self 
Heads Southern Section 





The Western $100,000 section of the 
Mutual Life Field Club will meet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, next 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and the East- 
erp section will meet at Niagara Falls 
ou Thursday and Friday, July 27 and 
23. Both sections have qualified in 
the neighborhood of 120 delegates each. 
Miss M. D. Caistens is the only woman 
delegate to qualify for the Eastern 
section, and there will be none from 
the West. 

The Southern $100,000 section of the 
Mutual Life Field Club, met at the 
Hctel Majestic, New York, last Thurs- 
day and Friday. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent George T. Dexter presided. The 
first day the visitors had their choice 
of an automobile tour of the city, a 
cruise on a sight-seeing yacht around 
Manhattan Island, or the game at the 
Polo Grounds between the New York 
Americans and the Chicago White Sox. 
On Thursday evening an automobile 
trip was made to different points of in- 
terest in the city. 

The principal business meeting was 
held on Friday morning, Vice-President 
Dexter presiding until the election of 
E D. Self, of Meridian, Mississippi, as 
president of the Southern section. Mr. 
Self succeeds W. P. Dodson, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and won out by only one 
vote over W. T. Rowland, of Middle- 
burg, North Carolina. Mrs. B. M. Boyd, 
of Troy, Alabama, attended all the ses- 
sions, being the first woman to ever 
make the $100,900 section from the 
South. On Friday evening the annual 
benquet was held in the Red Room of 
the hotel, after which final adjourn- 
ment was taken. 

The annual convention of the $200,- 
000 section in 1917 will be held at Yel- 
lowstone Park. 





CAPITALIZES INTEREST IN GUARD 





Illinois Life Has Pamphlet Prepared on 
Health of Militiamen for Use of 
Its Agents 





The Illinois Life this week sent to its 
agents a leaflet entitled “For Your 
Protection” which was prepared for the 
Company by Captain E. D. Kilbourne, 
of the Medical Corps, U. S. A. The ar- 
ticle deals with questions of hygiene 
and health, under the arid conditions 
prevalent on the Mexican border. The 
Company says of it: 

“You are likely to find this reproduc- 
tion of Captain Kilbourne’s instructions 
of advantage and benefit to you as a 
canvassing document, since everybody 
is deeply interested in the movement 
and welfare of our troops, and the solid 
good sense of the attractive folder, 
which the Illinois Life is placing inso- 
far as it is able in the hands of the boys 
at the front, is certain to make a favor- 
able impression for the Company.” 





William H. Glines, for the past three 
years special agent for the Travelers 
Insurance Co. at the Madison Square 
office, Metropolitan Building, has been 
appointed manager of that branch. The 
Madison Square branch ranks among 
the leading branch offices of the Com- 
pany. 





is unsurpassed for net low 
all members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 





THE PENN MUTUAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 


cost and care of interests o: 





interest earned last year. 





A Mighty Good Company to Write Business For 
Is 


. e 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

It is purely MUTUAL, pays ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, wrote 38% more 
business the first half of this year than for the first half of last, has $1.13 
of assets per $1.00 of liabilities; 52% mortality experience and 5.5% net 
CAN YOU BEAT IT? 

GOOD CONTRACTS made with GOOD MEN for some open GOOD 
TERRITORY West of the Mississippi River. 


Write. 
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TEN LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF SUCCESS 


Elimination Method of Securing Prospects 


By WILLIAM H. BEERS, Jr. 








A definite and practical method of working for life insurance field men with 
specific instructions for securing prospects, kinds of interviews, their duration, 
number of interviews an agent should average a day and much similar instructive 
information has been compiled by William H. Beers, Jr., manager at Rochester, 
N. Y., for the Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. Beers has been remarkably successful 
and in a few years has taken a high place among Mutual Benefit men. The sub- 
stance of his plan which he calls “Ten Links in the Chain of Success,” is based 
on actual statistics in Detroit, Buffalo and Rochester. 


Further links in Mr. Beers’ chain 


are given below. It should be borne 


in mind that the territory in which the plan was worked out comprises both city 
and country districts, and there is nothing in the entire plan which does not 
apply to every territory and every life insurance salesman. Mr. Beers speaks 
in terms of average work and conditions and those who accept his principles 
with as little variation as possible will get the most out of them. 





Why Interviews Should Average Forty- 
Five Minutes 

Your interviews should average 45 
minutes in length. In 1913 eight Buf- 
falo men analyzed their work for a 
period of three months. They found 
that the average length of time spent 
in interviews by all of them was exactly 
forty-six minutes. As a rule, the man 
who wrote the greatest amount of busi- 
ness had the longest interviews. In 
1914 seven Rochester men analyzed 
their work for a year and found that 
the interview which closed the busi- 
ness was on an average forty minutes 
in length. It was also noted in 
Rochester that the men who had the 
longer interviews wrote the greatest 
number of applications. Of the Roch- 
ester men there was only one man 
who had a lower average than forty-one 
minutes, and only two that had a higher 
average than forty-five minutes. Now, 
if we take out of these fifteen men the 
eight who submitted better than $10,- 
000 per month, that is the eight most 


successful men, we find that this aver-- 


age is exactly forty-five minutes for 
every interview. 

The duration of the interview is one 
of the most vital points in salesman- 
ship. The sale is usually made during 
the last five minutes of the interview, 
and if a man is short even five min- 
utes in the length of his interview it is 
evident that he is throwing away his 
chance for success. If, on the other 
hand, he is spending several hours in 
closing a man who could be closed in 
forty-five minutes he is evidently wast- 
ing his time. It is said that an electric 
current passes through a copper wire 
at the rate of 18,100 feet per second, 
but that the afferent impulse travels 
through the nervous system to the 
brain at the rate of only 180 feet per 
second, and that the efferent impulses 
which come from the brain travel at 
the rate of only 160 feet per second. 
The expression “quick as thought” is 
misleading because thought is any- 
thing but quick. The human mind re- 
quires a certain length of time to 
receive and transmit impulses, and it 
likewise take a certain length of time to 
receive and digest ideas. No matter 
how clever a salesman you may be it 
takes your man a certain length of time 
to reach a decision. If you are cover- 
ing your proposition too rapidly the 
chances are you are ahead of your man 
all the time and you are weakening 
your chances of closing him. 


Never Call More Than Twice 


You should close 63 per cent. of your 
business the first interview and should 
never call on a man more than twice. 

In Rochester during the entire year 
of 1914 seven men closed 62 per cent. 
of their business the first interview, 
and 24 per cent. the second interview, 
making a total of 86 per cent. the first 
and second interviews. Mr. Goodrich 
closed 93 per cent. the first and second 
interviews; Judd, 91 per cent.; Beers, 
90 per cent., and Parker, 97 per cent. 


The newer men were the ones who 
made the best record. Now, if you can 
get around 90 per cent. of our business 
the first and second interview, it is 
evident that we should never call on 
a man more than twice, because our 
chances of selling him as against sell- 
ing a man to whom we have never 
talked are as is the ratio of nine ‘to 
one. In other words, we stand prac- 
tically no chance at all after we have 
seen a man twice, so why should we 
waste our valuable time on him. If 
we are obliged to have two interviews 
the second interview should be made 
within a week of the first. Of course, 
the man is a good prospect, for nexr 
year or when his age changes, so we 
should keep a record of the interview. 
Sixty-two per cent. the first and 24 per 
cent. the second, a ratio of 6.2 to 2.4 
or approximately 3 to 1. 

We may have a prospect whom we 
have interviewed who tells us to come 
back next week, and he will take out 
a $10,000 policy with us without fail, 
by our statistics show that we stand 
three times as good a chance of making 
a sale if we go to a new prospect. 
Startling, isn’t it? It certainly seems 
incredible that this should be true. Of 
course our Rochester results are prob- 
ably somewhat better than are secured 
by the average salesman owing to the 
fact that our men are more carefully 
trained and use a more scientific sales 
talk; but. nevertheless the principle 
applies to all salesmen. It is significant 
that in 1912 the writer, who was spend- 
ing at least half his time on people he 
had seen more than twice, still secured 
86 per cent. of his business the first 
and second interview; while in 1914, 
when he never had even a second inter- 
view unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary, he closed 90 per cent. the first 
and second interview. Your chances 
for closing a case are better when you 
see the man the first time than any 
other. It is plainly evident that you 
should be able to present your proposi- 
tion fully, carefully and scientifically at 
that time. 


Secure Four-fifths of Business Without 
Appointment 


You should secure 83 per cent. of 
your business without appointments. In 
1912 the writer secured only 10 per 
cent. of his business by appointment. 
In 1914 seven Rochester men secured 
only 18 per cent. of their business by 
appointment and the four men who 
were most successful secured only 1/ 
per cent. This proves conclusively that 
business can be written without ap- 
pointments. Now, we found that where 
we made appointments we closed only 
36 per cent. of our business the first 
interview as against 62 per cent. where 
no appointments were made. The four 
most successful men in the agency se- 
cured only 33 per cent. the first inter- 
view by appointments, whereas they 
had secured 63 per cent. the first 
interview without appointments. 


(To be continued.) 












The 
Extra Inches 


Garfield is credited with 
having said: “It is not the six 
feet that make a man tall, but 
the extra two or three inches 
above the average.” 


The “extra inches’’ above the aver- 
age likewise determine the measure 
of the success of any institution. 


It is the extra 114% interest realized, 
over and above the average rate of the 
combined earnings of all the 
great Life Insurance Compan- 
ies that gives the Union 

Central its high standing. 


The extra interest above 
the average earned by 
the Union Central Life 
during the single year 
of 1915, amounted to 
$1,586,417.51. 


It is the “extra millions” 
of interest earned that 
enables the Company 
to continually increase 
its service and main- 
tain its low net cost 
record. 

For concrete illustration, 
ask any Union Central 
policy holder or agent, or 
address Allan Waters, 
Sup’t of Agents. 


The Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Jesse R. Clark, Pres. 


Fiftieth Year 
1867-1916 
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J. C. WILSON, 


President 


J. S. EDWARDS, 
Secretary 





An opportunity for rapid advancement is offered to men 
who are willing—and will. 
FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Vice-President 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

















THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 

Good men, whether experienced im life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for th Ives, in additi to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring am income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 

JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trust Co 

COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H, PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers sad Traders Nat. Bank 
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Temporary Agents 
Total 60,000 Yearly 


STATISTICS SHOW BIG AGENCY 
WASTAGE 





In Order to Maintain Forces, Companies 
Secure Every Two Years Number 
Equal to Entire Field Staff 





In discussing whether there is un- 
necessary loss in selecting and training 
life insurance agents, before the insur- 
ance section of the World’s Salesman- 
ship Congress, Edward A. Woods, of 
Pittsburgh, presented some data on the 
subject that is believed to be the most 
complete of the kind ever gathered. 

Every life insurance company in the 
country was asked the number of 
agents’ contracts issued last year, the 
number of terminations and other in- 
formation. It was regarded as signifi- 
cant that some of the companies could 
answer only partially and a few could 
give none of the facts. The following 
data was based on 83 companies: 

What the Figures Show 
Number of licenses issued in 


SOP., nsarhervreekecennnwewenn 104,886 
Contracts in force December 31, 

SE itera eesaeihcterarcasee. ar iesiceestcai lek tack 69,585 
Ratio to total licenses........ 66.3% 
Contracts made in 1915........ 42,150 
Ratio to total number in force 

DE sccncdsadedsesenw eas’ 6% 
Contracts terminated during 

1915 for reasons other than 

CE, wick weed es caakenaeaeee 35,301 
Ratio to number in force...... 50.7% 


Every State in the United States was 
asked the number of life licenses issued 
during the year. All but one reported. 
Estimating the number of agents in one 
State not reporting shows: 

Licenses issued during last year 183,746 
Number of contracts in force 


Ss GE ni de ates tee ea eee 123,369 
Ratio to total licenses......... 67% 
Using the above ratios there were 
therefore: 
New agents contracted with 
ge ee 73,873 
Contracts terminated for rea- 
sons other than death....... 61,805 


Reports further show that of the 83 
companies reporting, there were: 

12 companies whose new contracts 
made were 150% of the total 
number of contracts in force 
December 31st. 

7 companies who contracted with 
100% as many new agents as 
the total number of contracts in 
force at the end of the year. 

20 companies contracted with 64%. 

Big Floating Element 

Therefore, taking the country as a 
whole, the number of agents contracted 
with during the year equals about one- 
half the force. It therefore follows that 
the life insurance companies of the 
United States, in order to maintain 
their forces, secure enough new agents 
every two years to equal their entire 
force. 

It is not claimed that 'this is an exact 
statement. Many agents were licensed 
for several companies at one time. 
Other agents perhaps during the year 
contracted with several companies, with 
whom their contracts were terminated. 
Some agents had contracted in more 
than one State. On the other hand, a 
great many States do not require the 
licensing of agents of domestic com- 
panies, and there are a great many 
persons receiving life insurance com- 
missions who are probably not licensed 
at all or hold only a broker’s’ license, 
where the figures are therefore not in- 
cluded. But making every possible al- 
lowance for error, the proximate fig- 
ures are sufficiently accurate for our 
purpose. The fact also that large num- 
bers of these agents are part-time 
agents only does not affect the case. 

It must not be understood by those 
not familiar with the turnover or wast- 
age of other institutions that this con- 
dition in insurance is exceptional. 
Many manufacturing concerns employ, 

(Continued on page 9.) 


WORLD’S SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 


Life Insurance Superintendents of Agents and Managers 
Participate in Great Gathering of Sales 
Managers at Detroit 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Detroit, Mich., July 13 (special).— 
The World’s Salesmanship Congress, 

the first attempt at a permanent or- 
ganization of salesmen in all branches 
of industry, closed yesterday at Detroit 
after a full week of sessions during 
which the delegates heard addresses 
and discussions by the foremost men in 
the country identified with the selling 
end of business. 


The insurance section met on Wed- 
nesday with Edward A. Woods, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, presiding, and many of 
the leading agency managers and gen- 
eral agents of life insurance companies 
participating. 

Last Sunday the ‘pulpits of Detroit 
churches were occupied by sales man- 
agers, and life insurance men, among 
the latter being Winslow Russell, 
agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life; Courtney Barber, of Chicago, gen- 
eral agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; Dr. Franklin C. Wells, 
medical director of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and president of the 
American Medical Directors’ Associa- 
tion; Graham C. Wells, general agent 
of the Provident Life & Trust, Pitts- 
burgh; H. D. W. English, general agent 
of the Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh; W. 
R. Malone, president, Postal Life; J. J. 
Jackson, general agent, Aetna Life, at 
Cleveland; and T. C. Rice Ray, man- 
ager, Pacific Mutual, Detroit. 

In addition to the insurance session 
Mr. Woods addressed the general ses- 
sion Tuesday on “Selling Schools.” T. 
C. Rice Ray spoke at another session 
and Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, manager 
of the Women’s Department of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society at Boston, 
spoke on “Women and Salesmanship” 
at the session devoted to Counter Sales 
People. 

Dine Visiting Officials 

The Detroit Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation tendered visiting officials and 
agents a luncheon Tuesday at the De- 
troit Athletic Club. A number of the 
prominent life underwriters present 
spoke. 

Edward A. Woods said that the world 
was long in finding brains that make 
success. Agents must know how to deal 
with human material. It is imperative, 
he said, that more attention be given 
to the selection and training of agents. 
A new type must be developed. Man- 
agers should go after the best men. It 
is as important, he said, that the busi- 
ness develop better sales managers 
as that the company has a good admin- 


istration. He suggested that they build 
from the sales manager down. 

Other speakers at the luncheon were: 
Chas. J. Edwards, Robert Junkin, Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, W. S. Weld, W. B. 
Taylor, A. Gordon Ramsay, Jas. W. 
Simpson, Winslow Russell. 


What the Clinic Showed 

Walter Dill Scott, as chairman of the 
clinic, made a verbal report and dis- 
played charts. The tests were made to 
show natural ability, accuracy and 
quickness. Tests on twenty-five showed 
some poor, some fair and a fair per- 
centage good. 

Tests with the sales managers for 
ability in selecting men showed great 
diversity. It was found that the best 
salesmen were not the best selectors 
of agents. 


Discussion on Selection 

There was a discussion on the selec- 
tion of one salesman, in charge of 
Winslow Russell. On the question of 
the mortality among men who sell in- 
surance, it was brought out that the 
average life in the business was two 
years. It was the opinion that the se- 
lecting and training of men is so tied 
together that these functions cannot be 
separated. The use of part-time men 
was discouraged. The point was made 
that the problem of selection cannot be 
solved until after the elimination pro- 
cess has been gone through. 

A. Gordon Ramsay, of the Canada 
Life, suggested that in selecting agents 
first see the wife to find out what infiu- 
ence she can have. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life thought that the 
proper selection begins in the mind of 
the official or manager. The man’s 
mental attitude should be considered; 
a record should be made of his char- 
acter and business methods. Once en- 
gaged he should be given sympathy and 
help. 

Arthur F. Sheldon said the future 
would see further evolution in the sci- 
ence of life insurance. It will be taught 
in the public schools. Men who will 
make great records are those whose 
hearts are sincere and who will render 
best service. 

H. E. Aldrich, superintendent of 
agents, of the Equitable of Iowa, spoke 
on the qualifications of good agents. 

F. C. Henderschott, of New York, em- 
phasized service to policyholder. 

Winslow Russell spoke a good word 
for life underwriters’ associations and 
urged all to co-operate. He hoped to 
see the time when a certificate from a 
local association would be requisite to 
employment. 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








Need for Standard 
Training of Agents 


NO OTHER BUSINESS COULD 
SURVIVE SUCH WASTE 








Winslow Russell Tells Congress Sales- 
men Must Come to Their Work 
Fully Prepared 





Winslow Russell, agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life, of Hartford, 
addressed the Congress on how sales- 
men may be better trained. He said 
that no industry or profession could 
long stand up under methods not 
based upon the most rigid selection 
and careful guidance under trained 
and expert instructors. This is an age 
of efficiency; the period of all periods 
for standardization and the great prob- 
lem of all industry, he said, was the 
human problem. 

Big “Hire and Fire” Percentage 

Many professions have long pointed 
the way to us. The lawyer, the phy- 
sician and the clergyman have long, 
tedious years of preparation and then 
must pass the highest tests before they 
tuay practice in their profession. 

The past methods employed in the 
selection and training of salesmen 
would have long ago wrecked any one 
oi the three professions mentioned. 
The executive and’ manufacturing 
branches of industry have required 
quality brains for years. The selling 
branch—the most important in the long 
run—has in many instances been left 
toe run itself, getting its brains in most 
instances by accident rather than by 
choice. 

It is probable that the “hire and 
fire’ percentage has been far greater 
in selling than in any other branch of 
the business. There is an enormous 
wastage to be corrected. 

Consideration must be given to sev- 
eral phases of the question if we are 
to find a solution. Selection is all im- 
portant and has been covered in anoth- 
er section. A great waste can be 
avoided if we can find standards that 
will test men for salesmanship quali- 
ties before they begin to sell—rather 
than after they have tried and failed. 

Again—a vital question involved is 
the sort of a teacher the salesman is 
tc have—and back of that the sort of 


men who select the teacher. The real 
problem of training is fairly easy of 
solution with these other questions 


scelved. 
Need for Standardization 

The necessity for standardized train- 
ing in salesmanship is a product of re- 
cent years. Indeed there are wide dif- 
ferences of opinions even at this late 
day as to the necessity for specialized 
training. The theory that salesmen 
are born and not made is still preva- 
lent. Those who have given it much 
thought, however, are convinced that 
we have reached a new era in this pro- 
fession. 

A broad conception of the needs 
would lead to a few suggestions that 
might well be given serious considera- 
tion at a Congress of this kind. 

We are coming to see the pressing 
needs of standardized methods of train- 
ing salesmen. Assuming that greater 
care will some day be used in selecting 
men for the selling end of the busi- 
ness, the initial quality will of course 
advance and will thus aid greatly in 
the solution of the training question. 

Taking perhaps the important branch 
of selling life insurance. It deals with 
futures more than any other business 
i: the world. If rightly placed—insur- 
ance is one of the foundations of soci- 
ety. If wrongly presented—its wastage 
may bring calamity not only to indi- 
v'duals but to communities and might 
play an important part in the unsettle- 
ment of national business. 

Percentage of Trained Men Small 

The percentage of trained salesmen 
in life insurance is very small. Few 
institutions are employing any stand- 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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Writes $50,000 A Month 
In A Country Town 


WORKS ON SAME PROSPECTS 





Edward P. Farrell, of New York Life, 
Qualifies for Big Club With Small 
Cases 





Qualifying for the New York Life’s 
big club in a small country town is an 
widertaking that few of the most suc- 
cessful life insurance men would care 
to try, or that many would believe pos- 
sible. Yet this is the achievement of 
Edward P. Farrell, of the Albany 
branch of the New York Life. In June 
he wrote 36 applications, 20 of which 
were prepaid and made in commissions 
during the month, $800. 















Date Occupation Amount Premium 
June 1..... Housewife $57.40 
~ « ee Merchant 44.28 
. | ar Farmer ...cccccccecs 34.48 
2 er Student ......cccceee 58.00 
. Gee MAPMOP ccccccccccces 33.15 
‘ 41.97 
= 34.84 
8 26.50 
5 25.41 
27.99 
35.14 
+24.90 
48.05 
| POPMe? .cccccccccoes 33.15 
© Bcc ccsFORMOT pcccccccecese J 27.18 
Shu vccs Housewife ......... 1,000 31.88 
Wa ased Coachman ....ccccee 1,000 26.82 
20.....Farmer .... 2,000 34.65 
eee Merchant 1,000 76.40 
— sere Student .... 1,500 47.98 
SB DD. cc PRTEE icpossccvccse 1,000 48.26 
20..... TOGCHET .cccsccccces 2,000 65.71 
Dives cPOPMO? ccrcccccccses 1,000 34.26 
21 ee, MRC 3,000 100.30 
vee dadvicvedesee 2,000 66.33 
Zl .cce BRUGETH § ccccgecccons 500 25.10 
; Student ...cccccceee 500 25.10 
22.....Bookkeeper .. 1,000 20.40 
“© 22.....Merchant .. 5,000 121.00 
7 Gescces Clerk 3,000 120.15 
“ 28.....Farmer .. 1,500 32.20 
Bivues SEUECME pcccecccvcses 1,500 50.10 
wee ee Housewife .......+. 1,000 30.20 
© Bu ccecFAPMe?r, ccccccseccoes 1,000 22.10 
ZB. ccc OFMCT ccccccccccses 1,000 23.04 
Tics POPOL cevecscccesee 1,000 22.10 





Total 36 Applications for..$50,500 $1,627.22 


The business was all from personal 
solicitation. For club qualification he 
had but one $5,000 case, two $3,000 
cases and one for $2,500. 

“The only way I can qualify for the 
Club,” he writes, “is by having more 
than 70 applications, some of them not 
wholly paid for, on quarterly or semi- 
annual basis, but they will be paid for 
unless death intervenes, as they are all 
on young lives, strong country boys 
mostly.” 





MAKE CONSECUTIVE RECORD 





Remarkable Results Achieved By One 
Agency in Following Consecutive 
Production Plan 





What may be accomplished by follow- 
ing out a dennite plan, as for instance 
a consecutive production program, was 
demonstrated by the Graham C. Wells 
agency of the Provident Life and Trust 
of Pittsburgh. The record of each man 
of the agency on the consecutive week- 
ly production plan was as follows: 


James J. Phillis....183rd week 8 applications 
Geo. W. Ryan....... ma CUCU Bs 
Chas. M. Erwin..... 6lst “ 2 “s 
Wm. H. Goehring =) 2 o 
Wm. M. Alrich..... 3th “ 8 - 
F. I. Bossart........ wa * 7 « 
*w. E. Pickett....... 10th “ 7 sa 
H. H. McGranahan a * 3 «e 
EB. B. Bey ccccccces 6th “ 6 «“s 
*H. B. Kiester....... _— 6 lUw® “ 
C. HN. Bega. .cccocce 3rd _- 2 “ 
*C, A. Tushingham.. 2nd ‘ 7 “ 
OQ. Purvis ..cccccccce — << % “ss 
*R. H. Andrews...... aa 0U*CUCS5 “ 
Rome Hutson ...... i sad 
A. G. Ashbrook..... ) SS | ad 
Le We. PatKecccccces —o: ee sd 
Williams ....cccccces _— = 2 ” 
*Mrs. B. A. Kerby ea. ba 
ee eer ee: 1 * 
Be. He Meee ssccess — = ” 
Ed. Gearing ........ = 1 5 
*W. F. Bremner...... ann ss 
"EA. Zeeks dccsccees a 2 - 


Those marked * have had only a few 
weeks’ experience—from 2 weeks to 10 
weeks, but have been shown the value 
of consecutive weekly production. Chas. 
A. Tushingham deserves especial men- 
tion—as he has been only one and a 


half weeks with the agency—and had 
never sold insurance before. 

Graham C. Wells, general agent, in 
speaking of this remarkable showing 
said: “We wanted to reach a certain 
goal before June 30, and I made the 
fact known to the agency force, with 
the result that we wrote the biggest 
month in our history—the biggest week 
—the last day was the biggest day we 
ever had. The six months’ business is 
bigger by far than we ever had, a large 
volume of protection has been placed 
and will ultimately serve many widows 
and children, or make many an old man 
or an old couple comfortable and happy 
in their declining years.” 

Of the entire month’s business only 
12 per cent. was on the term plan—and 
this is as it should be—for after all the 
term plan is an expensive one in the 
long run and carries with it no accu- 
mulation for the comfort of later years, 
but rather puts the burden on the old 
man. 





RELEASE WAS VALID 





New Jersey Court Refuses to Set Aside 
Release Made by Insured Two 
Weeks Before Death 





The cancellation of policies issued by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
upon the life of Frank N. Maguire, of 
Newark, N. J., has been sustained by 
the Court of Chancery. 

Mr. Maguire was a member of the 
contracting firm of O’Gara & Maguire. 
One policy was for $10,000, with the 
firm named as the beneficiary, while 
a second disputed policy was for $2,- 
£00, with the widow, Mrs. Jane P. Ma- 
guire, as beneficiary. 

Vice-Chancellor Stevens wrote the 
court’s decision, which refused to set 
aside a release signed by Mr. Maguire 
on July 17, 1914, two weeks before his 
death. John C. Eisele, an agent of the 
Company, wrote the policies on June 
25, 1914. 

It was contended by the Company 


WRITES NEW GROUP CASES 





Travelers’ Representatives Close Some 
Large Lines Including Two New 
York Banks 





Some important group insurance 
risks just written by the Travelers 
are: 

The Ess-Arr Knitting Works, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Harry Rosenberg, 76 Wil- 
liam street, New York City, agent. 
Effective July 1, each person after one 
year of employment, $500, and for each 


additional five years of -employment 
$500 additional. 
Tuthill Spring Co., Chicago, IIL, 


Rockwood-Badgerow Company, agents. 
After six months of employment $500, 
upon completion of one year, $690, ad- 
ding $100 each year, up to a maximum 
of $1,000. 

Chicago hetort & Fire Brick Co., 
Chicago, Ill., Rockwood-Badgerow Com- 
pany, agents. $250 at the end of one 
month, $350 at the end of six months, 
$500 at the end of one year, $750 at the 
end of two years. 

Waite Grass Carpet Co., Oskosh, 
Wis., J. C. Harmon, Oshkosh, agent. 
$500 at the end of one year, increasing 
$100 each year up to a maximum of 
$1,000. 

Chatauqua Traction Co., Chatauqua, 
N. Y., Jamestown St. & Ry Co., James- 
tuwn, N. Y., and Jamestown & West- 
field & Northern R. R. Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., W. A. Bradshaw, agent. $500 at 
the end of six months, increasing to 
$1,000 at the end of five years. 

In addition to these, the Travelers 
has just closed a group life insurance 
centract providing for one year’s sal- 
ary on every employe of two of the 
largest and oldest banks in New York. 
Some 500 or 600 employes are included 
in these. 





that Mr. Maguire unintentionally mis- 
represented his condition and that he 
had been under ‘treatment for gall- 
stones. 




















ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


| NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 





MTT 





Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 


best in life insurance will do well to 
- S investigate. re 3 
NH 








THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
‘120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 





Agent Jordan, of Norfolk, Has Written 
500 Policies Within a Radius of 
One Mile 





As an instance of intensive cultiva- 
tion, James M. Jordan, representative 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, presents a remarkable record. In 
six years he has paid for about 500 
policies, most of the business being 
within a boundary of one mile. He 
operates practically exclusively within 
a radius of three miles. 

Of all of his prospects, he has writ- 
ten 108 of them more than once. Here 
is the list: 


64 policyholders.............. 2 times, 128 
23 policyholders.............. 3 times, 69 
9 policyholders.............. 4 times, 36 
6 policyholders.............. 5 times, 30 
2 policyholders.............. 6 times, 12 
2 policyholders.............. 7 times, 14 
2 policyRolders.......cscecses 8 times, 16 
DN tdnaciepeuduantceeanensviewos 305 
Of the others he says: “I’m not 


through with them. So I have from 
150 to 200 prospects to begin the new 
Club year.” 


OHIO STATE INCREASES 

Reports on the business of the Ohio 
State Life of Columbus for the first 
six months of the year show generous 
increases. Especially in net increase 
is the gain large, the half year of 1916 
being $1,121,321 net increase as against 
$561,567 in the same period last year. 
Terminations were less by about $220,- 
000 and the new insurance for the 
period increased by about $350,000. 








Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing 
applications but of collecting the 
premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advanta- 
geously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
Superintendent of Agencies 


7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
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ACCELERATIVE DIVIDEND PLANS 


A Critical Analysis of a Plan Used by Participating Companies, 
From the Standpoint of Non-Participating Competition. * 








The so-called “accelerative dividend 
plans” issued by certain participating 
companies involve the withholding of 
eash dividends under annual dividend 
policies until the value thereof duly ac- 
cumulated together with the guaran- 
teed value of the contract itself either 
is equivalent to the value of a paid-up 
life policy for the original amount of 
insurance or else is sufficient to mature 
the contract as an endowment for an 
amount equivalent to the original 
amount of insurance. A number of 
companies make it a practice to esti- 
mete on the basis of present dividend 
scales—the periods at which these 
events will probably occur. 

Three Methods Followed 

There are three principal methods or 
practices into which thése plans may 
be divided and which are here briefly 
described. 

First: To discount the maturity or 
paid-up feature of the contract, the dis- 
count being made by what is technical- 
ly known as the pure endowment 
method. By this method the insurance 
under the contract is not increased in 
event of death although certain com- 
panies increase the surrender value of 
the contract in event of surrender over 
that guaranteed in the contract. 

Second: The cash value of the an- 
nual dividends is held by the company 
and accumulated as a fund according 
to the interest factor declared by the 
company. The outstanding fund in- 
creases the value of the contract at sur- 
render or at death. 

Third: Yearly dividends are used 
to purchase paid-up additions to the 
contract which naturally increase the 
value of the contract in event of death 
or surrender—until the cash value 
thereof together with the guarantees 
under the original contract are suffi- 
cient to produce a paid-up insurance or 
endowment equivalent to the original 
sum insured. This provision may be 
practiced under any annual dividend 
contract. 2 

All things being equal, it is clear 
that the first plan described will pro- 
duce earlier maturity for the simple 
treason that less is paid in event of 
death. 

Plan 2, which makes some provision 
in event of death but not as great as 
that provided in Plan 3, would come 
next. 

Plan 3, producing the most insurance 
in event of death, will naturally mature 
the contract last. 

Opinion Divided on Results 

Naturally, if all conditions as to in- 
terest and mortality were the same, the 
three methods would produce equiva- 
lent values. It is not customary, how- 
ever, for all participating companies to 
provide all three methods and conse- 
quently there will probably always be 
more or less:controversy between com- 
pany representatives as to which 
method produces the more favorable 
results to the insured. 

The important feature should not be 
overlooked that in event of any discus- 
sion of the difficulties involved that the 
comparison is of different, and not of 
the same things. Nor should it be over- 
looked that the declarations of the pe- 
riod at which a participating contract 
becomes fully paid-up or matures as 
an endowment by these means are not 
guarantees but are necessarily esti- 
mates. 

There are two general methods which 
the representative may follow in event 
of competition against so-called accel- 
erative dividend estimates. The first 
is to assume, for instance, a Travelers’ 
guaranteed limited payment life con- 
tract on the uniform premium basis 
purchased by approximately the same 


*From The Travelers Agents’ Record, 


premium as that quoted by the partici- 
pating company—and for the same 
amount of insurance for no reductions 
in premiums are involved—and to thus 
show the guaranteed period in which 
the Travelers’ contract becomes paid- 
up as against the estimated period un- 
der the participating contract. For ex- 
ample—at age 30 a certain participat- 
ing company at a premium of $33.65 on 
their 20 payment life contract estimate 
that their contract will become paid up 
in fifteen years. The guaranteed cost 
of the Travelers’ 15 payment life uni- 
form premium contract at age 30 is 
$30.51 per $1,000. If the discussion in- 
volves the date or age at which the 
contract will mature as an endowment, 
the Travelers’ representative may pre- 
sent a guaranteed long term endow- 
ment for approximately the same pre- 
mium charge. For example—at age 35 
the other company under its ordinary 
life contract charges $27.54 per $1,000 
and estimates that the contract will ma- 
ture as an endowment in thirty-one 
years. The Travelers issue a 30 year 
endowment contract, uniform premium, 
at a premium of $27.63 per $1,000. 
Figuring in Competition 

It is true that the other company’s 
contract will pay more than the Trav- 
elers at previous death or in event of 
surrender. Still another company at 
the same age and on the ordinary life 
form at a premium of $26.35 estimate 
that its contract will mature in twenty- 
nine years, but they pay but $1,000 in 
event of previous death. It should not 
be overlooked, however, in the above 
connection that these maturity values 
are based upon estimates which involve 
the continuance of present dividend 
factors for approximately thirty years 
into the future. It is preposterous to 
assume that these companies will con- 
tinue their present dividend scales un- 
changed for such a period. Any exam- 
ination of the history of the dividend 
factors of these companies during the 
past thirty years will prove that. The 
insuring public has been generally edu- 
cated to believe that actual results un- 
der participating contracts will be less 
than rather than equal to or greater 
than any estimate. 

The field representative, however, 
has a valuable asset in meeting ac- 
cumulative dividend estimates of par- 
ticipating companies in the premium re- 
duction contract—this contract being 
even more valuable in this connection 
than the uniform premium plan, for the 
reason that the premium reduction con- 
tract produces cheaper insurance to the 
persistent policyholder. The _ results 
under this contract from this point of 
view are not greatly dissimilar to those 
under the third accelerative dividend 
plan described above except that under 
the Travelers’ contract all is guaran- 
teed. Compare, for example, the re- 
sults under the Travelers’ premium re- 


Carniege Fund Plan 
Compared to “Old Line” 
(Continued from page 2.) 


antagonizing a considerable group of 
professors who will be inferior to 
those whom a “low mortality” company 
would accept? For example, on page 
59 of the Carnegie report, we read 
“Some teachers suggest easy medical 
examinations or none, so that all may 
be included.” It is not impossible that 
the Carnegie Fund will be unable to 
attain as low a mortality as several 
companies are now attaining. If this 
should be the result it will tend to off- 
se: the advantage possessed by the 
fund on account of the expense ar- 
rangement. 


As a sidelight on the mortality ques- 
tion it is interesting to compare the 
probability of living to age 65, as stated 
in the table on page 23 of the Carnegie 
report, with the same probability based 
upon the mortality experience of a “low 
mortality” company under male lives 
during the twenty years 1895-1914. 

According to the Carnegie table 
(which is based upon the McClintock 
standard) 56 out of each 100 individu- 
als aged 30 live to age 65. According 
to the Company’s mortality experience 
68 so live. 


An Actual Experience of Cost Under 
an Endowment at 65 


In conclusion it will be interesting 
to state the actual net cost under an 
endowment at 65 taken out at age 30, 
which recently matured in the Com- 
pany,* to whose mortality experience 
reference has just been made. _Inci- 
dentally this Company has never issued 
a deferred dividend policy. The cost 
or. a $10,000 basis was as follows: 


Total premiums paid to the 
TE: eikshdnetucwonarey $9,054.50 
Total dividends returned to 
Gel EE cn wihbtuwaen ace kn 2,557.60 
Difference: Total net cost 
Gurine SE FORIB. oc condecccce $6,496.90 


Average net cost per year.... $185.63 


The average cost compares favorably 
with the American 4% per cent. net 
premium of $192.53 for the endowment 
at 65, or with the Carnegie premium of 
$232.84 above described. In itself it 








duction contract, 20 payment life, at 
age 30 with the results under the first 
company’s 20 payment life contract. 
The premium is $33.65—that of the 
Travelers, $33.15. The insurance un- 
der the Travelers’ contract increases 
yearly, amounting at the end of fifteen 
years to $1,280. The contract then 
guarantees that no further premiums 
may be paid and that the insured will 
have a contract providing for $1,033 of 
paid-up life insurance. The first com- 
pany estimates that its contract may 
become paid-up in fifteen years. The 
Travelers, however, would pay consid- 
erably more in event of death prior to 
the end of this period—the Travelers’ 
paid-up additions being considerably in 
excess of the accelerative dividend 
fund of the other which would be avail- 
able in event of death. 




















Busy! 


Satisfied Home Office! 
Contributing causes: 


and Field. 


Busy! 
Great days, these, for life insurance. The public is buying with unprec- 
edented freedom. Our representatives are getting a most liberal share. 
Delivered business far ahead of last year to date. 


BUSY! 


Prosperous Field!— 


Unexcelled policy contracts, enviable low cost, 
high reputation of Company, strong backing of Field by Home Office, 
excellent Field magazine, and fraternal relations between Home 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 


Office 














THE 
First Mutual 
Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Jan. Il, 
1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 


Surplus .......... $5,120,189.68 

The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











answers the inference contained in the 
Carnegie report that the life insurance 
companies are necessarily wasteful and 
extravagant in their methods. It is, of 
course, understood that the above fig- 
ures are a record merely of what has 
been actually accomplished. It is not 
an estimate of the unknown future nor 
a guarantee, which, in the nature of 
the case, cannot be given. It, however, 
does raise the pertinent question as to 
whether the Carnegie Fund will be able 
to achieve a mortality experience low 
enough to enable it, together with the 
advantage it possesses on account of 
expenses, to reduce the cost below that 





ot a well managed “low mortality” 
company. 
*The Provident Life and Trust Company of 


Philadelphia. 





The George Washington Life of 
Charleston, W. Va., is covering the war 
hezard with an extra premium charge 
of $25 for the first year. The Com- 
pany’s policies contain military service 
restriction. New insurance on war risks 
is limited to $2,268. 





David Gordon, of the Newark branch, 
of the New York Life, began May 65, 
1916. He has produced 45 applications 
for $52,500 of good business. Mr. Gor- 
don promises $25,000 a month and is 
cut to make the Big Club in his first 
year. 





David L. Hirschfield, of the Manhat- 
tan branch, of the New York Life, has 
been with the Company only since 
April 1. In the three months he has 
qualified for the $100,000 Club. His 
June business alone was $75,000. He 
has written over $160,000 since he be- 
gan. Of course Mr. Hirschfield will be 
in the $200,000 Club next year. He 
would have been in this year if he haa 
head six months instead of three in 
which to qualify. He is 38 years old, 
has a fine personality, a wide acquaint- 
ance, many friends. He was for 15 
years credit and financial man for a 
large manufacturing concern, 





John C. Prentice, of Camden, N. J., 
for more than twenty years in the ser- 
vice of the Metropolitan Life, has re- 
signed as assistant superintendent to 
engage in other business in Camden. 
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yl ” ie Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 























The so-called “secrets of 


“Secret” of success” are usually not 
Success secrets at all. At least,” 
But Fable so says the “Ford Sales 
Bulletin.” Continuing, it 

adds: 


“The so-called ‘secrets of success’ 
are usually not secrets at all. Upon 
close examination, they prove to be just 
simple, sensible rules, steadfastly ad- 
hered to, day after day, year after year, 
until the goal is reached and some 
measure of success is attained. 

“To follow the rules which define the 
way to success, to the realization of 
ambition, requires more than ordinary 
will-power. It takes real determination 
to close the ears to alluring calls from 
all sides, and to keep the mind’s eye 
centered only on the object toward 
which one is striving. 

“But—history proves repeatedly that 
it can be done, and you may attain to 
the things you most desire if you want 
them badly enough to work, and work 
hard and untiringly, for them. The 
power of right with persistence, will 
usually serve to overcome all ob 
stacles.” i A 
The development of a 
group business in an 
agency will undoubt- 
edly »e productive of 
more individual busi. 
ness of quite as much value as the 
eroup itself, says the Aetna Life News, 
for experience has proved that more or 
less of the officers or leading men con- 
nected with the groups or firms secur- 
img the group insurance will be induced 
to take regular life policies of consider- 
able amount. The commissions which 
may have to be paid to the solicitor of 
au group policy will frequently consume 
the entire amount paid by the company 
for the first year, especially where the 
insurance is written in large cities ana 
through the solicitation of a broker. 

Competition is as sharp in the group 
business as in individual life insurance, 
aud arrangement for securing it must 
be made with that fact in view. Com- 
paratively little of it will be secured if 
the manager seeks to make a profit 
from the first year’s premium and in 
some agencies which have made the 
greatest success of group insurance the 
agents have looked to the individual 
business then or subsequently secured 
through the influence of the group pol- 
icy for their entire remuneration. 

* ¢ # 


Group Paves 
Way for 
Personal 


An agency manager 

Value of and one of his young 

Old Men as fieldmen happened to 

Prospects meet in the rotunda 

of a big hotel in St. 

Leuis the other day. The young agent 

remarked upon the unusual number of 

old men there happened to be within 

sight at the moment. “Not a promis- 

ing bunch for our business,’ said he 
tc the agency manager. 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” replied 
the agency manager. “While old men 
are not themselves promising as pros- 
pects, many of them are gold mines for 
a life insurance agent. They are gold 
mines in this way, they have sons and 
grandsons at ripe life insurance buying 
ages, Their suggestions and advice 
ge a mighty long way with their sons 
and grandsons. So, never miss improv- 
ing an opportunity to get acquainted 
with prosperous appearing old men no 
maiter how frail they appear, and get 
as deep into their good graces as pos- 
sible. Whatever they say has weight 
not only with their sons and grandsons, 
but with many other men,’—Interna- 
tional Lifeman. 
sess 
If a hesitating life in- 
surance agent were to 
ask for suggestions as 
to possible prospects, 
he would find a ready 
answer in this all-inclusive statement 


A Few Who 
Are Good 
Prospects 


of Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner 
of the New xork Life: 

“There’s no better prospect than the 
prosperous pusiness man already in- 
sured. No one knows better than he 
from occurrences around him every 
day that investment returns are most 
uncertain, while his life insurance pre- 
miums are safe investments absolutely. 

‘Some of the prospects especially 
worth while to tell about the new poli- 
cies are these: Men who are about to 
marry or who have recently married; 
men who have taken a business part- 
ner; men who have borrowed money; 
men who have dependents; men who 
have just bought or sold real estate; 
men who have become heirs to a ‘wind- 
fall’; men who have been bereft of 
wives and have small children; grown 
sons of recently widowed mothers; 
women who are self-supporting; young- 
er members of fraternal or assessment 
insurance societies; men who have 
berrowed their policy loan values; men 
who have matured their policies, taken 
the cash and are to that extent with- 
out insurance protection; men whose 
wives and children are young; men 
who have recently been promoted; men 
wko are about to embark on a new 
business enterprise.” 

> * ” 


Sometimes it is hard 


Great for the salesman who 
Salesmanship is under the prod of 
Point the inexorable month- 


ly quota to realize 
that the needs of the prospect-—and 
the interest of the prospect—must 
come first.—Printer’s Ink. 

There’s a whole lot to that. 

To just about forget all about your 
own interests, while giving a prospect 
the talk, and put yourself right in his 
shoes, talk entirely from the standpoint 
of his needs, is a great salesmanship 
thing to do. 

Doing that puts you on the straight- 
est track to showing him the great ad- 
ventages one of your policies can give 
him. 

Imagine fully that you are him, then 
buy of yourself what you need in the 
pelicy line. Don’t let your interests 
clash with his. Let his actual needs 
have the entire stage, footlights and all. 
Make his difficulties yours and solve 
them for him. Show him in a plain, 
commonsense way how he can buy ot 
life insurance just the amount he re- 
quires. Make it so emphatically plain 
to him that he simply cannot refuse to 
sign. Talk warmly, friendly, not cold 
business proposition-like. This because 
you are selling a warmly, friendly 
thing, a self or family benevolence— 
life insurance. 

Your “goods” are unlike any other 
in the world. They admit of a thous- 
and times more powerful talk than any 
oihers do, except bread—which your 
goods buy. 

You can’t do better than read the 
above again, to get it all thoroughly 
fixed in your mind. 

—International Lifeman. 
a * ea 


The editor of the Reli- 
ance Life Bulletin says 
that perfection is often 
monotonous and he ad- 
vises Reliance salesmen 
to “Jounce your listener occasionally.” 
The means of “jouncing” will perhaps 
be adopted with caution by most life 
insurance men. He says: 

“Some salesmen have even found it 
helpful to deliberately cultivate a few 
incorrect habits of speech, such as 
dropping the ‘g’ in words ending ‘ing’— 
saying ‘goin’’ for ‘going’ and ‘there 


“Jounce 
Your 
Listener” 


ain’t any’ for ‘there is none.’” 
Doubtless the writer takes it for 
granted that due discretion will be used 
in applying the suggestion as some per- 
sons are so sensitive to grammatical 


carelessness that even his own split in- 
finitive would make them all “goose 
flesh” and anything like “there ain’t 
any” would have an effect on their 
nerves like the application of a coarse 
file. 

The Reliance man says further: 

“By unaffected use of these expres- 
sions and careful use of otherwise good 
grammar and pronunciation, they se- 
cure an added impression of earnest- 
ness in what they are saying. 

“Don’t try to cultivate the good opin- 
icn of other people for yourself. Try 
all the time to cultivate it for the prin- 
ciples you maintain, or the opinion you 
acvance, or the policy you are trying 
to sell—and you’ll win good opinion for 
y urself. A man is known by his works. 

“So don’t be afraid to burst out if the 
case seems to demand it, and contradic 
a man, or use what may seem pretty 
s.irenuous methods to get your message 
across. Work with the earnest, con- 
scientious resolve that you don’t care 
what he thinks of you so long as you 
can make him think right of your point. 
You'll never leave many bad impres- 
sions behind if you do that. 

“Work develops all the good there is 
in a man; idleness all the evil. Work 
slarpens all his faculties and makes 
him thrifty; idleness makes him lazy 
and a spendthrift. Work surrounds a 
man with those whose habits are in- 
dustrious and honest; in such society 
a weak man develops strength, and a 
strong man is made stronger. Idleness, 
on the other hand, is apt to throw a 
man into the company of men whose 
object in life is usually the pursuit of 
urwholesome and demoralizing diver- 
sicns.” 





1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old --- 1916 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 





The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual! state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


‘JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance orld. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Ae work is recognized by this 

Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 


Attractive literature 


W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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Temporary Agents 
Total 60,000 Yearly 


(Continued from page 5.) 
during a given year, not only new em- 
ployes equal to their entire force, but 
in some cases, to many times their 
force. 

Making all possible explanations, con- 
sidering that a great many of these 
agents are part-time only, the fact still 
remains that to have 60,000 persons 
annually pass out of the life insurance 
business, failures, is excessive; par- 
ticularly for a grade of work that is so 
high as that of the life insurance sales- 
man should be. Many of the figures 
showing the excessive turnover in other 
industries is because of the fluctuation 
of cheap or transient labor, adding 
materially to the high percentage of 
turnover. This should not be true of 
life insurance, where the proper selec- 
tion and training of an agent are or 
should be of a high order and where, 
consequently, there should not be the 
transient employment to account for 
the excessive turnover figures in most 
occupations. 

What Do They Cost? 

What have these 60,000 failures cost 
life insurance? What harm have they 
done? 

Mr. Woods thought that $100 each 
would very much underestimate the 
cost of the 60,000 agents who went out 
of the business after one year. The 
president of one of the largest com- 
panies valued each agent at $250. As- 
suming that each agent had during the 
time he was in the business interviewed 
50 persons, it would mean that 3,000,- 
000 persons, less duplications, had life 
insurance presented to them probably 
in an ineffective, unintelligent and in- 
experienced, if not “bored” method. 

If this has kept up for ten years, the 
cost of the agents who have failed will 
have been '$60,000,000—3,000,000 persons 
will have been caused to look on life 
insurance as a discouraging business 
and 30,000,000 persons will have had 
the subject of life insurance presented 
to them by incompetent representa- 
tives. These two last figures will be 
decreased to some extent by duplica- 
tions. 


Metropolitan’s Experience 

The selection and training of sales- 
men in industrial life insurance is 
probably a more difficult task than in 
ordinary, because of the smallness of 
collections and the multiplicity of de- 
tail required in learning the industrial 
business. 

In 1905 the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, in addition to 2,700 
assistant managers, had over 12,000 
agents, whose average earnings were 
less than $12 a week, a total number 
of 14,700 agents and assistant man- 
agers. During that year, 19,066 agents 
were contracted with to maintain the 
fcrce and the Company’s annual busi- 
ness was $430,233,822. 

In 1915 this same Company had re- 
duced its force of agents to less than 
11,500 and its force of assistant man- 
agers to 1,500; increased their average 
earnings to over $23 weekly; increased 
its business to $592,800,860, over 37 per 
cent.; and, best of all, reduced its per- 
centage of agents engaged to maintain 
its force from nearly 155 per cent. in 
1905 to 61 per cent. in 1915. By a care- 
ful study and analysis of sources of 
agents and causes of success and 
failure, tables showing the classes of 
failure by age, amount of previous earn- 
ings, race, nationality, marriage con- 
dition, previous occupation, this Com- 
pany has attained a position where 
first, it has no part-time agents; second, 
it takes no business whatever from 
brokers or agents of other companies; 
and third, it has a waiting list of agency 
applicants enabling it to make a selec- 
tion otherwise impossible. 





Agency Manager Paul S. Kantz, of 
Ptoenix, Ariz.: “Temperature 109 deg. 
in the shade. Prospects bright for 
$"0,000 this month.” A pretty cheerful 
tone from a man who has to do his 
work in a “fireless cooker” like Phoe- 
nix at 109 deg.—Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society’s “Items.” 


Need for Standard 


Training of Agents 
(Continued from page 5.) 
ard method of instructions to their 
selling forces. No organization exists 
for the exchange of methods for the 
good of all. 


The executives are organized—and 
with the pressing problems of invest- 
ment, taxation and legislation—the edu- 
cational development of the agency 
forces has to be left for others. 

The, medical branch of the business 
is well organized and with regular 
meetings discusses the good and strives 
to correct the evils surrounding medi- 
cal selection. 

‘The actuarial or manufacturing 
branch is one of the best organized in 
the world. Their work is scientific. 
Upon the accuracy of their figures de- 
pends the whole structure. The test 
required by their organization for ac- 
tive membership is probably the most 
severe test known to mathematics. 

The all important selling branch has 
never been given serious organized at- 
tention. 


Here is a great opportunity. The 
selling force, poorly trained, can undo 
ali the mathematics of the actuary, and 
it is also a fact that no actuary or 
actuarial organization can stem the 
tide of lapsation, and cash and loan 
value demands, while the selling 
branch continues to misuse—through 
lack of training—the fundamentals 
upon which tne policy of insurance is 
placed. 


No Other Business Could Have 
the Waste 


An organization of officials connected 
with the selling branch of life insur- 
ance, with frequent conferences, could 
lay a foundation for standardized selec- 
tion and training that would gladden 
tke hearts of the actuary, for he would 
see his dividend schedule stand unaf- 
fected by unusual demands made by 
poorly sold customers. 

Every branch would feel the benefit 
o‘ a strong standard method of selec- 
tion and training. This training follow- 
ing greater care in selection would be 
made simple in proportion to the de- 
gree of care used in taking men into 
the business of salesmanship. 

The better the man selected, the 
easier the problem of training him. 
He should be shown at the outset what 
the other three branches mean to him, 
and what his work means to them. It 
is to be a co-operative affair. If his 
work is well done, the quality will 
show in a mortality and lapse rate that 
will earn dividends, and the lower the 
cost the more attractive to the pros- 
pective buyer. 

The greatest wastage in life insur- 
ance has been and still is in the sell- 
ing department. It needs the united 
attention of all those who are responsi- 
bie for the development of a selling or- 
ganization. 

No business other than insurance 
could have stood the waste occasioned 
by unstandardized methods of select- 
ing and training of its sales force. 

The combined analysis of the num- 
ber of men engaged; who are selected; 
how they are chosen; and what they 
receive in the way of training are all 
simple questions to get at when we see 
the importance of these questions as 
they affect the whole business. Then 
and only then will we find a solution. 
Individual companies may tackle the 
problem and try to solve it alone. It 
will be immeasurably easier when to- 
gether we frankly face the problem, 
ard meet it for the good of all compa- 
nies, which means service to society. 


Stood 





AVERAGES $24.14 INCREASE 


C. F. Petersen, of the New Haven 
agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, weekly premium branch, was the 
highest man among the Company’s 
agents last month. Mr. Petersen has 
been in the business just one year and 
Curing the past six months has aver- 
aged an increase of $24.14 and written 
ordinary issues of $11,000. 

















Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
——— For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
0,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 


Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


ASSEES ..cccccccsccce eccccccccccces Soo vesececcesececcscesonse $ 12,629,857.65 

Liabilities .....cccccceee Seodeneesacccccccrecconcesosooesese 10,818,731.99 

Capital and Surplus.......sssseseresserceeeeeeeeeeeereeees 1,811,125.66 
Insurance in Force.....cccccccscsccccccecces Seerseeeeeeeeeeeeeeneneners 104,822,701 .00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..............-++++. 16,811,250.99 
Is Paying its Policyholders Over.........0.0-..cececeeeeceneeeeeeees $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 





DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 







Sma — 


INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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“THEIR PRO RATA—NO MORE AND 
NO LESS” 


When the State commissioner ap- 
pcinted to supervise the Insurance De- 
partment is moved to comment on the 
great disproportion between the amount 
of money, in taxes and licenses, collect- 
ed from the insurance business, and the 
cost of maintaining the supervising or- 
ganization of that department, there 
must indeed be small ground for the 
heavy toll imposed. No one ever at- 
tempts to explain why this waste is 
ecntinued. But occasionally the thought 
gets to the surface. It does in the an- 
nual report of Insurance Commission- 
er James R. Young, of North Carolina. 
There is a touch of perplexity in his 
comment: 

While the commissioner believes pos- 
sibly a larger amount is collected 
thiough this source than would consti- 
tute the proper amount due from the 
classes of companies supervised, to 
make out their quota for the running 
expense of the State, yet he is satisfied 
that the most important work of the 
Department and the work of greatest 
benefit to the citizens of the State is 
the proper supervision of insurance 
companies and societies as well as their 
representatives in the State. 

Of course, the taxes collected make 
a good showing, but the amount saved 
to the citizens of the State by proper 
supervision really brings more benefit 
to them and in the end makes a de- 
cidedly greater total than the revenue 
collected. In the opinion of many the 
State should not collect from insurance 
companies more than is necessary to 
firance the Insurance Department; but 
the commissioner has always held and 
insists that the companies should pay 
tneir pro rata part of the cost of run- 
ning the Government—no more and no 
less. 





TIME AND THE FORELOCK 


Reports from life insurance com- 
panies on the results of business for 
the first six months of the year, which 
are daily coming to hand, all tell the 
same story. Increases! Increases!! 
Increases!!! This is the heyday of 
the life insurance field man. It is the 
appointed time to make plans for the 
future and one of the first of these is 
adequate life insurance protection. Why 
the burst of speed in the field and the 
resulting generous proportions of the 
business being reported by the com- 
panies? Let Vice-President R. W. 
Stevens of the Illinois Life tell it: 


At no time in the last quarter cen- 
tury have wage increases been as 
general as they are to-day. Thousands 
of men are working over-time and not- 


withstanding the falling off in war 
orders, many industrial plans are still 
being operated in night-and-day shifts. 
These conditions are wholly a conse- 
quence of the increased business re- 
sulting from the tie-up of industry 
abroad and enormous purchases by the 
belligerent governments. 

The country’s pay-roll requirements 
were probably never greater than they 
are to-day. It is also true that the 
nation’s earning power was never larger 
than it now is. It is of the highest 
importance, therefore, that every life 
insurance salesman shall keep going 
every day to the limit of his power. 

The farmers will clear large profits 
notwithstanding the apparent wheat 
shortage of 300,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with last year’s harvest which 
the’ government forecast shows. The 
amount carried over is now estimated 
to be 211,000,000 bushels, compared 
with only 55,000,000 bushels last year. 
The present surplus is, therefore, the 
largest shown in many years and in- 
dicates that the total wheat supply this 
year may reach 961,000,000 bushels. 

Advices from the farming sections 
show that country merchants are doing 
a good business with large sales of the 
better class of merchandise, which is 
usually in demand in times of pros- 
perity. 


WHEN THE HYPHEN APPEARED IN 
INSURANCE 
A note appended to a law passed in 
New York State in 1814 says: 


During a state of war foreigners, 
especially alien enemies, cannot be 
coerced by any of our courts of justice 
to a performance of their contracts. 


This interesting comment emphasizes 
how much the insurance business has 
progressed since that time. The law in 
question was passed for the avowed 
purpose of excluding foreign fire in- 
surance companies from the State. This 
attitude continued for about ten years 
until in 1823 it reached its climax in a 
law putting a tax of 10 per cent. on the 
premiums collected in New York by the 
agents of companies of other States. 
The conflagration in New York City in 
1835 bankrupted twenty-three out of 
twenty-six companies then doing busi- 
ness here and forced a more en- 
lightened attitude on the part of the 
legislators and public opinion. 

In this issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer igs reproduced part of an inter- 
esting chronological record of the de- 
velopment of the agency system in this 
country, taken from “Fifty Years of a 
Civilizing Force.” The foregoing and 
many other interesting happenings in 
that account are well worth reading as 
an indication of early mistakes, ten- 
dencies of the business and especially 
the wonderful development of fire in- 
surance from the very small and crude 
attempts of the pioneers. 








J. B. Thompson, who covers five 
counties of New Jersey as special agent 
for the National Fire of Hartford, 
found himself in Manila at the close 
of the Spanish-American war, where 
he soon became clerk of the city 
schools. Mr. Thompson had served in 
the 27th United States Volunteers. He 
returned to the “States” and enterea 
the fire insurance business with the 
Ross M. Wickham agency in Newark. 
As assistant to the late Ross M. Wick- 
ham in special agency work in New 
Jersey, he gained a full and varied ex- 
perience, which prepared him for the 
larger responsibilities which have now 
fallen to him. 

* * 

Charles S. Dodd, of Newark, manager 
of the Royal, spent the week end in 
Boston. Mr. Dodd’s eldest son will en- 
ter Andover Academy in the fall, and 
part of the trip was an inspection of 
the future dormitory quarters of the 
Younger Dodd. 








The Dennen Side of Insurance 

















W. B. KELLY 





W. B. Kelly, snapped at the corner 
of 4th and Walnut Streets, Philade:- 
phia, by a photographer for The Eastern 
Underwriter, is a son of former Presi- 
dent Kelly of the old American Fire of 
Philadelphia, who died in San Fran- 
cisco at the time of the conflagration. 
He had gone there to assist in the ad- 
justment of the loss for his company 
but his vitality snapped under the ter- 
rific strain. 

W. B. Kelly started with the Jeffer- 
son Fire when he was a boy and, after 
several years’ experience, went with 
the Camden Fire in its home office in 
charge of the western department when 
the Jefferson re-insured. From the 
Camden he became general agent in 
the East for the Arizona Fire, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

+ Cd * 


George F. Coar’s insurance career is 
closely connected with that of F. H. 
Kingsbury. Mr. Coar is being brought 
this week from Chicago, where he was 
superintendent of the Globe Indemni- 
ty’s western department, to become as- 
sistant superintendent of the liability 
cepartment at the home office of the 
Globe. Mr. Kingsbury, now general 
superintendent of the Globe and then 
manager of the liability department of 
the Pennsylvania Casualty of Scran- 
ton, gave Mr. Coar his first insurance 
pcsition in 1900, shortly after the latter 
left school. Shortly after, Mr. Coar 
was placed in charge of the accounting 
department of the Company and was 
then made assistant to Mr. Kingsbury. 
When Mr. Kingsbury resigned from 
the Pennsylvania Casualty, Mr. Coar 
succeeded him as manager of the lia- 
bijity department. When the Pennsyl- 
vania re-insured, he followed Mr. 
Kingsbury’s lead into the liability de- 
partment of the Globe and two years 
ago he was sent to Chicago to take 
charge of the Company’s western de- 
partment, while Mr. Kingsbury, in the 
meantime, had been advanced to the 
position of general superintendent of 
tle Company. 

* * 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, the promi- 
nent insurance man and former State 
senator of New Jersey, has been made 
president of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of New Jersey. 
Senator Frelinghuysen has a large 
farm and dairy near Raritan. 








Minor G. Foster, manager of the lia- 
bility department of the Great Eastern 
Casualty, has had a versatile educa- 
tion. He was born at Campbell, N. Y. 
He taught school there and was also a 
school commissioner. He entered poli- 
tics as a Republican, but after a brief 
experience went into the contracting 
business. Subsequently he was in the 
construction department of the New 
York Central R. R. and was engaged in 
the erection of the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. From the New York Central, 
he came to the Ocean Accident as a 
payroll auditor in 1907, later becoming 
special agent of the Company at Scran- 
ton. He was brought to the New York 
office of the Company in 1913 as super- 
intendent of the metropolitan liability 
dzpartment, from which position he re- 
cently changed to his present station 
w:th the Great Eastern. In all of the 
walks of life that he has traveled, Mr. 
Foster has been a big man. He weighs 
about 205 pounds. 


7 * * 


Edward S. Goodwin is leaving the 
Travelers Insurance Company, after 17 
years of service, to take a responsible 
pcsition with the investment house of 
Francis R. Cooley & Co. He has been 
chief clerk of the liability actuarial de- 
partment and has built up considerable 
reputation as a good judge of invest- 
ments. He is starting on a three 
wceks’ vacation and will take an auto- 
mobile trip through New England. Al- 
though only 34 years old, he is vice- 
president of the East Hartford Trust 
Company and holds other responsible 
pusitions in that town. He is a 32nd 
degree Mason and a Fellow of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial and Statistical Society 
of America. 

co * ok 


Darby Day, of Chicago, may beat out 
E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, as the lead- 
ing general agent of America. His 
friends say that if group insurance 
were deducted from the Wood’s agency 
figures the Day agency would be ahead. 
This is ‘disputed by those who know 
the Woods’ figures. Anyway, since 
Day decided to do a million-a-month 
he has not fallen below that figure, and 
Lis high-water mark is $1,600,000 paid 
business in one month. 

* * * 


Carl G. Whipple, president of the In- 
surance Club of Chicago, is a product 
of the Continental’s western depart- 
ment in the J. J. McDonald-George E. 
Kline regime. After serving an ap- 
prenticeship in the departmental offi- 
ces, he went into the field, some of his 
best work having been done in Kansas. 
He is now in the western department 
of the National, of Hartford. Mr. Whip- 
ple has made an unusually good insur- 
ance club president, being popular and 
efficient. 

* oe ok 

P. L. Hoadley, president of the 
American Insurance Company of New- 
ark, N. J., has a summer camp at 
Brantingham Lake, on the west slope 
of the Adirondacks, New York State, 
where he manages to spend a good 
part of the summer. Fishing is one of 
the chief attractions of the place. 
President Hoadley came back to the 
home office for a time this week. 

* * ok 


S. Perry Holmes, manager of the 
Continental’s western farm department, 
is organizing a permanent marching 
club among employes of the Company’s 
western department. Every man will 
know how to shoot, and in case of na- 
tional emergency will be prepared. 

* * * 


Grayson Burruss, for many years spe- 
cial agent with headquarters at Balti- 
more, for the Western Assurance of 
Toronto, died last week in Toronto, 
where he had for some time conducted 
a general. insurance agéficy under the 
firm name of Burrus and Sweatman., 
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IT ISN’T OVERHEAD WRITING 


EXPLAINS NEW YORK OFFICE 





American, of Newark, Hopes to Benefit 
Its Agents by New Facilities 
Here 

In a letter to the editor of the “Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin,” Frederick Hoad- 
ley, secretary of the American Insur- 
ance Company, of Newark, sets forth 
clearly that Company’s position in con- 
nection with the opening of an office in 
New York City for the accceptance 
of out-of-town risks. The letter fol- 
lews: 

“Referring 





to your editorial com- 
ment under the caption ‘Cultivating 
Brokers’ in your issue of June 27, 
wherein you quote our announcement 
of a New York office for the accept- 
ance of. out-of-town risks, with due re- 
spect permit us to say that the head- 
line of this article does not accurately 
cescribe our purpose in opening or 
maintaining that office. We are not cul- 
tivating brokers, but primarily culti- 
vating rather our agents. Whether we 
would have it so or not, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that certain lines of desir- 
able insurance for one reason or anoth- 
er are controlled by New York bro- 
kers. We have felt that through an 
office such as we have now established 
a share of that business could be se- 
cured for the American, and that our 
agents would thank us for arranging 
s. that they might write American 
policies on such New York brokered 
lines. Your inference that the plan 
does not mean overhead writing is ab- 
solutely correct. 

“As regards the declining of risks 
unless the company is satisfied that the 
‘entire line is placed at the rates and 
rules to which the risk is subject local- 
ly,’ we do not believe that would be 
practicable. No company and no agent 
can undertake to regulate the rates and 
practices of competitors. The Ameri- 
cun, however, is not in the rate-cutting 
business, and can safely be relied upon 
to discourage irregularities of that sort. 
We do not intend to cultivate the kind 
of business that is looking for cut 
retes, if we can help ourselves.” 





PROTECTING THEIR EMPLOYES 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange are holding the places 
of all employes who are members of 
the National Guard and mobilized and 
are paying their salaries while away. 
This practice of these two organiza- 
tions applies only to those who were 
members of the military organizations 
prior to the mobilization order. 


Fire Insurance Department 





HOME’S NEW YORK CHANGES 


Consolidates Central and Western 
Fields—Re-assignment of Special 
Agents’ Territory 
The Home of New York, has consoli- 
dated the central and western New 
York fields of the Home and Franklin. 
Frank E. Burke, of Rochester, ‘is in 
charge as State agent with Henry L. 
Morgan of Syracuse and H. L. Staley, 

of Utica, special agents. 

In the eastern New York field Special 
Agent Richard F. Van Vranken, of Al- 
bany, becomes special agent of the 
Franklin as well as of the Home. All 
of the men retain their previous office 
and post office addresses. The grow- 
ing business of the Franklin in New 
York State necessitated new arrange- 
ments. 





CHANGES TEXAS GEN’L AGENT 





Owen L. Pattillo, Southern Special 
Agent for Ten Years, Gets Ameri- 
can of Newark 





The American of Newark has made 
a change in the Texas general agency 
of the Company and also in the method 
of handling its Texas business. Owen 
L. Pattillo, for ten years southern 
special agent for the Company has been 
appointed general agent. 

The American was formerly repre- 
sented by Reinhardt, Pattillo and Rein- 
hardt, of Dallas. This firm is now dis- 
solved after representing the American 
for three years. All Texas business 
will hereafter be handled direct by the 
home office instead of through the 
general agency. 

Mr. Pattillo comes of a well known 
southern fire insurance family. His 
father was for years manager for the 
Hamburg-Bremen at Atlanta. The new 
arrangement goes into effect August 1. 





ATLANTIC CITY IMPROVEMENTS 





Local Underwriters Investigate and 
Find Most of National Board Recom- 
mendations Complied With 





In March the Atlantic City Under- 
writers Association undertook an inves- 
tigation to ascertain to what extent the 
recommendations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, made in 1913, had 
been complied with. This investigation 
has been completed and it shows that 
most of the recommendations’ have 
been carried out. In many instances 
the improvements have exceeded the 
recommendations. 

The chief features not © complied 
with are the erection of a specially 
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constructed building for fire alarm 
headquarters; the placing of all mem- 
bers of the fire department under civil 
service regulations. Improvements in 
weter supply and equipment have prac- 
tically all been made or are under way. 

The executive committee of the At- 
lantic City Underwriters’ Association 
has printed its report paralleling the 
National Board recommendations, so 
that it is possible to see at a glance 
the extent of the improvements made. 





E. J. FAGER DIES 

Edwin J. Fager, special agent of the 
Rochester German in Harrisburg, died 
at his home in that city last week. Mr. 
Fager was fifty-seven years old and 
leaves his wife and two children sur- 
viving him. P 

Mr. Fager started in the fire insur- 
ance business as a partner in the local 
agency Major Leib in Harrisburg. 


WILL PLACE CITY’S INSURANCE 
Syracuse Mayor Names W. H. Hinkley, 
Who Will Have Broad Powers in 
Insurance Matters 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 10.—The ap- 
pointment of Walter H. Hinkley as 
confidential clerk to Mayor Stone was 
accompanied by a statement from the 
Mayor in which he explained that Mr. 
Hinkley will have charge of the city’s 
insurance on _ buildings, 
eic., and the city’s real estate. 

Mr. Hinkley will have charge of all 
the real estate obtained by the failure 
of the owners to pay their taxes. He 
is given broad powers by the Mayor 
with relation to the placing of insur- 
ance. . 
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Kenzel Office “ 





The William H. Kenzel Co. 


23 Liberty St. 


Imperial Assurance Co. Equitable Fire & Marine 
of New York 


Commerce Ins. Co. Granite State Fire Ins. Co. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


Columbian Nat. Fire 
Ins. 
of Detroit, Mich. 


Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 


New York 


REPRESENTING 

of Providence, R. I. 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Pittsburgh Fire 


Co. Ins. Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD | 
“UNITED FIRE UNDERWRITERS” 


By W. H. STEVENS 


President, Agricultural Insurance Company 











Note—At the annual meeting cf the New York State Association of Supervising and Adjusting 


; ald ¢ ake Placid, N 
fire Insurance Agents, held at Lake Placid, N._ we Lt ‘ 
Fi : : of the old “United” association and the problems 


address which is an interesting reminiscence 
that confronted it. 


Y., this week, Mr. Stevens made the following 





While I can say that I lisped in un- 
derwriting numbers in the early seven- 
ties, it was when the name of my com- 
pany not only meant something but, 
for us, almost everything, and only the 
faintest murmurs of the complexities 
of the business ever invaded the buco- 
lie shades of our peace. I can recall 
hearing the office, when my tasks of 
going for the mail, cleaning the ink- 
wells and the cuspidors and bringing 
up coal left me leisure to listen, earn- 
est and heated debates as to whether 
.50c. 3 years was rate enough on Clin- 
ton County farms or what should be 
done to defeat the machinations of 
the “Lorillard” and the “Continental” 
who were supposed to be sitting up 
nights to rob us of our jewels. It seems 
to me, now, that if in those days we 
ever had a loss that we were undeni- 
ably liable, for we immediately set to 
wcurk to amend our policies so that we 
would never be liable again under 
such circumstances and every daily re- 
pert had to bear a memo. of the edi- 
tion of its policy, for there were fre- 
qent issues. But perhaps here my 
raemory is a bit inclined to exaggerate, 
and though we are litigious, we were 
not so litigious as that and did have 
a faint adumbration of the idea that 
the object of insurance was to insure. 

How delightfully simple and naive 
tie methods of those days seem, now 
our Offices are aping the appearance 
and the sounds of a machine-shop. 
Digital dexterity seems more in de- 
mand than mental alertness. Buttons 
and keys and wheels and wires and 
boys and girls and shuffling cards, all 
equally mechanical and we hope equal- 
ly exact, where we used to hear only 
the scratching of pens! 

Days of Policy-Writing “Bees” 

Our hours in my boyhood were from 
eight to six, with no supper money or 
over-time for the busy days, and hot 
July and August were the income-pro- 
ducing months. Then we were obliged 
to have policy-writing “bees,” and I 
think “Win” Dewey held the record of 
125 in one day (or was it 175?), which 
was an office tradition for years. I 
assure you the conditions were simple 
and a very small book of forms and 
rules would have covered our needs if 
we had had any. Our prohibited list 
consisted, as I recall it, of stallions 
and honey-bees, because we had had a 
loss on each class. 

But for the science of general under- 
writing, the rivalries, the schedules, 


the legislation, the compacts of the day 
we had no more use than we had for 
surveys or tariffs or classifications or 
Sanborn maps. Again I say, “them 
was the happy days.” 

In 1880 we made in the person of my 
father our first dash into the outside 
world by accepting an invitation to 
membership in the “United Fire Under- 
writers in America.” We have never 
had peace since. It is the “Proceed- 
ings” at their first annual meeting in 
November, 1881, 35 years ago, which 1 
stumbled on recently in our archives, 
that has given me that sparse mental 
food I offer to your wearied and numb 
pelates to-day. 

The National Board was then appar- 
ently a moribund institution. After 
several years of valuable service it had 
presumed to enforce rules relating to 
rates and commissions during reason- 
ably prosperous times and had, of 
course, thereby alienated most of its 
membership. The only times when one 
really needs to be good are times of 
adversity. Kicking and dodging are 
the inalienable prerogative of those 
who are waxing fat. Later, the Na- 
tional Board came into its own and 
now functions superbly along many 
very important lines because it knows 
its limitations. But it came near 
é-dying from substituting restraint for 
rersuasion. Are you listening? 

United Fire Underwriters 

Needs were apparent to the serious 
minded for a more effective instrument 
of co-operation and no organization 
was ever launched with greater enthu- 
siasm and more unanimous’ support 
than the United Fire Underwriters. In 
its membership, said its president, 
whose name, whatever his other merits, 
was a beautiful mouthful deliciously 
adapted to the presidential office—A. 
Leudon Snowden—in its membership, 
said he, are 150 companies, represent- 
ing 120 millions of assets. Of course 
t:at amount doesn’t make a large noise 
now, but let us not flatter ourselves, be- 
cause we can now talk almost in bil- 
lions, that it was easier to administer 
things in 1881 than in 1916. It’s about 
as easy to multiply by 100 as by 10. 
A friend of mine once, harassed almost 
to distraction by the effort to win a 
living and competence for his growing 
family out of a corner grocery, said: “I 
wish I was governor of an island some- 
where and all I had to do was to get 
up in the morning and just govern.” 

(To be continued.) 


AUBURN RESIDENTS ALARMED 





Property Owners Hire Lawyer to Urge 
Common Council to Eliminate 
Fire Risks 





Property owners in Auburn, N. Y., 
are so aroused to the menace of a de- 
fective water supply that they have en- 
gaged a lawyer to represent them and 
to urge the town council to correct 
cunditions. The several large oil plants 
in Auburn, they say, constitute a dan- 
gerous fire hazard in view of their un- 
protected condition and the city’s in- 
adequate water supply. The lawyer 
has prepared a brief on the subject in 
which the increase in fire insurance 
rates is one of the reasons advanced 
why the fire risk should be minimized. 





MUTUAL IS LIQUIDATED 





New York Insurance Department Closes 
Up Affairs of Baron Stuben Fire 
—Was Insolvent 





State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Jesse §S. Phillips, has completed the 
liquidation of the Baron Stuben Co- 
operative Fire Insurance Company in 
proceedings commenced under Section 
65 of the Insurance Law on October 19, 
1915, by the payment in full of all the 
liabilities of the corporation. 

The Baron Stuben Co-operative Fire 
was organized at Ithaca under the pro- 
visions of article IX of the Insurance 
law in September, 1899, and transacted 
business chiefly in Tompkins and ad- 
joining counties. Until July 1, 1910, 
the Company’s method of transacting 
business was a combination of the as- 
sessment and advance premium plans 
prevailing among co-operative fire in- 
surance corporations. The policyhold- 
ers were required to deposit annually 
in advance the estimated cost of insur- 
ance for the current year and a read- 
justment was had at the commence- 
ment of each succeeding year in such 
a manner as to practically limit the 
amounts paid to the actual cost of in- 
shrance. Under the new plan they 
were required to pay in advance a pre- 
mium for the full term expressed in the 
policy. The liability for unearned pre- 
miums imposed by Section 267 of the 
insurance Law upon advance premium 
companies, which amounts to more 
than the net premiums received for 
new business, made the Company tech- 
nically insolvent; and its inability to 
meke good this deficiency caused its 
failure. 

Prior to the loss of business occa- 
sioned by the change in plan, the Com- 
pany had upwards of 8,900 policies and 
$8,000,000 of insvrance in force. At the 
date of liaquidation there were 2,521 
policies and $2.500,000 of insurance in 
force and the total indebtedness of the 
ccrporation as reported by the Super- 
intendent to the Court amounted to the 
sum of $6,804.50. 











“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRED. S. JAMES 


E. ap 4 | ee 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


No. 123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


AGENCY CHANGE AT ROCHESTER 





Continental Moved From  Reibling 
Office to Stevenson & 
De Mallie 





The transfer of representation in 
Rochester, N. Y., of the Continental 
Insurance Co. from the office of A. J. 
Reibling & Sons, to that of Stevenson 
& De Mallie, has just been made. 

The Continental has been located in 
the Reibling office for many years, and 
was the leading company in the 
agency. 

Recently the Stevenson & De Mallie 
agency consolidated with the Decker- 
Case agency, the former having the 
sole representation of the German-Alli- 
ance, and the latter the Ohio Farmers, 
National Union and the State of Pa. 
This move will no doubt result in other 
agency representation changes in 
Rochester. 





BIG TOLL AGAINST COMPANIES 





Fire insurance Companies Contribute 
in Taxes More Than Double Ex- 
pense of State Department 


In his annual report on the affairs of 
tke Insurance Department of North 
Carolina, Insurance Commissioner 
James R. Young, gives a tabulation of 
the amount of money contributed by 
the insurance business each year and 
makes some significant comment. 

Since the department was establish- 
ed in 1899, the amount collected from 
the business has increased from $91,973 
to $3,887,000. Commissioner Young 
says: 

“These fees now amount to more 
than double the whole cost of the De- 
partment, including salaries and every 
other expense.” 





Supt. Phillips on Brokers 
(Continued from page 1.) 


It is our practice that where a complaint is 
made against the insurance broker, and it is 
proved that he has been guilty of fraudulent 
practices, or has failed to pay over premiums 
collected by him from the insured, to im- 
mediately reveke his license. By this method, 
and by the exercise of care before issuing 
licenses, we endeavor to prevent the irrespon- 
sible person from defrauding the general pub- 
lic. A person who does not have a license Por 
the Superintendent of Insurance has no right 
to transact a brokerage business, and it is un- 
lawful for an insurance company to pay a 
commission to a broker who has no certificate 
of authority. 

The broker acts for the insured. He has the 
right to take the risk to any insurance com- 
pany, and the company in dealing with the 
broker, except for the commission which is 
paid, deals with him precisely as if the com- 
pany were dealing directly with the insured. 
It is the practice of the company to deliver 
the policy to the broker in the same way that 
a policy would be delivered, if the insured 
applied in person for such policy. 

As you doubtless know, a company does not 
always exact from the insured the premium 
before the delivery of the policy. It prefers 
to take a chance, and if the premium is not 
paid has the right to cancel the policy, but un- 
til notice of such cancellation is given to the 
insured, the policy, if actually delivered, is 
in force, and binding upon the company. 
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SUPERVISING AND ADJUSTING 


AGENTS MEET AT LAKE PLACID 





Up-State Field Men 
Frolic at Outing 





WILL ROUND-UP OLD- TIMERS 
NEXT YEAR 





Principal Address by W. H. Stevens, 
of Agricultural—Many Company 
Officers Present 





(From a Staff Correspondent) 


Whiteface Inn. 

Lake Placid, N. Y., July 12.—Not- 
withstanding that the golf links ana 
the baseball diamond had not been 
completed at Whiteface Inn, as was 
promised by the committee having 
charge of arrangements, and that it 
rained during the session, there was 
no gloom at the annual outing of the 
New York State Association of Super- 
vising and Adjusting. Fire Insurance 
Agents. 

Reminiscences of the Old “United” 

Among the features of the meeting 
was an address by W. H. Stevens, pres- 
ident of the Agricultural Insurance 
Co., of Watertown, N. Y., in which he 
recited some activities of the old 
United Association and _ interesting 
memories of individuals connected 
with it. 

Mrs. B. C. Chittenden, wife of the 
popular special agent of the Phoenix 
of Hartford group, and Miss Dorothy 
Moore, daughter of Howard P. Moore, 
assistant secretary of the Home -.of 
New York, entertained during the 
meeting with vocal selections. 

James V. Barry, assistant secretary, 
Metropolitan Life, very happily scat- 
tered sunshine with one of his charac- 
teristic addresses. 


Company Officers There 


Each of the company officials, includ- 
mg Howard P. Moore, assistant secre- 
tary Home; T. L. Farquhar, secretary 
Newark Fire; C. R. Perkins, deputy as- 
sistant manager North British & Mer- 
cantile; Wilbur Smith, secretary Nia- 
gara Fire; George A. French, assistant 
secretary New Hampshire Fire; Ernest 
B. Boyd, underwriting manager United 
States Brancli, Yorkshire Insurance 
Co., Ltd., and E. T. Cairns, vice-presi- 
dent Pennsylvania Fire, responded at 
the call of the presiding officer, ex- 
pressing delight at being present. 

Letters and telegrams from a num- 
ber who could not attend the meeting 
were read, among them being one from 
Thos. E. Gallagher, general agent 
Aetna Insurance Co., at Chicago, in 
which he said: 


To Round-Up Old-Timers Next Year 

“At various times during the past 
year I have indulged in the hope that 
! might be able to spare a few days 
and be with you. This, however, is 
vacation time, and as one of my assist- 
ants leaves on the 10th I do not feel 
that I can take the time that will be 
required to attend the meeting. With 
120 clerks, each one being entitled to 
a two weeks’ vacation, nothing remains 
for “the old man” but to stay on the job 
and take what the others do not want. 

“But seriously I would enjoy anoth- 
er meeting with Henry Smith, Jim 
Carothers, Jim Ryan, Geo. Peck, Frank 
Jenness and all of the others with 
whom I so often fought, bled and died, 
in the old Empire State; and right 
here I want to suggest that at this 
meeting you present a resolution mak- 
ing special requests of all the oid tim- 
ers that they attend the meeting next 
year. I am sure that Harry Wray, 
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A DEARTH OF TOPICS 
SAYS PRESIDENT LENOX 





Can’t Turn Guns on Underwriters’ 
Association Since He Quit Field 
Work 





W. W. Lenox, who was president 
last year, but who is now manager of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, Al- 
bany, was not present. He sent greet- 
ings to the Association in place of the 
usual formal address. 

“Having divorced myself from field 
work,” he said, “that enviable and ad- 
vantageous position afforded by the 
presidency of the ‘Old Association,’ for 
turning a rapid fire gun on its offspring, 
the Underwriters Association, disap- 
peared with my retirement as an ac- 
tive member of the latter body, and 
about the only theme left seemed to 
be that of loss adjustments, always 
tiresome to the ladies, except when in- 
volved, and wearisome to men on an 
occasion of this kind. 

“Therefore, you are fortunately es- 
caped what might otherwise have taken 
considerable of your time and possibly 
precluded the pleasure in store for 
you in listening to the eminent speak- 
ers that you have present. 

“The ‘Old Association,’ now 44 years 
old, is a beautiful illustration of ties 
that bind one human heart to another, 
for there are probably very few organi- 
zetions outside of the fraternal socie- 
ties that can boast of as long and hon- 
ored a career as a social organization. 

“With a single exception, R. A. Lit- 
tle, president of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company, the charter members 
cf this Association have passed to the 
Great Beyond. Mr. Little, well known 
te many of you, has through his con- 
nection with the Company of which 
he is president, been closely identified 








Charley Post, Colonel Cunningham, 
Jim Hodges, Harry Eddy, Geo. Burch- 
ell, Harry Smith, Frank Jenness, Jim 
Ryan and others whose names do not 
at this moment come to mind, would 
make a special effort to accept such an 
invitation. I vote aye on the propo- 
sition, and if you so advise I shall be 
pleased to act as a committee to take 
the subject up with the ‘old timers’ 
before the meeting of next year.” 
Committee Is Named 

The reading of this letter prompted 
the Association to appoint the follow- 
ing committee to carry out the purport 
o. the letter: John W. Wood, W. C. 
Roach, A. H. Wray, James T. Ryan 
and Thos. E. Gallagher. 

The address of the president, W. W. 
Lenox, who was not in attendance, was 
read by vice-president Jarvis. 

Short Talks 

Following the usual custom, short 
taiks were made by the following mem- 
bers: George P. Peck, Penna. Fire; 
George B. Greenslet, Glens Falls; H. T. 
Lovett, Fire Association, and J. M. 
Donald, German-American. 


with the growth of the fire insurance 
business in this country and his suc- 
cess is reflected in the ‘Old and Tried.’ 

“The development of the fire insur- 
auce business during the past half cen- 
tury, made possible through organiza- 
tion, has been wonderful and, while our 
‘Old Association’s’ activities were con- 
fined to its early years, it has been 
living an honored life of retirement 
since, satisfied with its part in demon- 
strating the necessity of organization. 


“If special agents had been told 15 
years ago, that within a comparatively 
slort time, rating bureaus, inspection 
bureaus, adjustment bureaus and actu- 
arial bureaus would be the order of the 
day, they would have wondered what 
work would be left for the special 
agents. Ask the special agent who has 
been engaged in field work for the past 
15 years and he will inform you that 
even with the relief afforded by these 
bureaus, his duties have multiplied, 
with the natural development of the 
business. 


“But all of this conversation is an- 
cient history to you. What you would 
like is a look into the future and per- 
haps some of your speakers may be 
able to make a few predictions.” 





LOCAL AGENTS ATTEND 

A number of prominent local agents 
attended the Lake Placid meeting of 
the Underwriters Association, includ- 
ing Homer Lockwood, Lake Placid; 
W. E. Parkhurst, of Parkhurst and 
Taylor, Plattsburg, and Herbert Hale, 
of O’Neill & Hale, Malone. 





KILPATRICK RETURNS HOME 


Friends of William ‘H. Kilpatrick, 
manager of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, with headquarters at Malone, 
N. Y., will be glad to learn that he has 
sufficiently recovered from an opera- 
tion undergone at Philadelphia recent- 
ly to return to his home at Malone. 





SOME OFFICIALS PRESENT 


Howard P. Moore, assistant secre- 
tary, Home; George A. French, assist- 
ant secretary, New Hampshire; Wm. L. 
Stevens, president, Agricultural; Wil- 
bur Smith, secretary, Niagara; C. L. 
Perkins, deputy assistant manager, 
North British & Mercantile; Thos. L. 
Farquhar, secretary, Newark Fire. 

E. B. Boyd, underwriting manager, 
United States Branch, Yorkshire Insur- 
ance Co., Lta. 

E. J. Sloane, secretary of the Aetna 
Insurance Co. 

E. T. Cairns, vice-president of Penn: 
sylvania Fire. 





NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 

Following were the new members 
elected: 

F. G. Wissman, Automobile Ins. Co.; 
Geo. S. Jamieson, Penna. Fire; J. 8S. 
hing, Niagara Fire; F. S. King, Roch- 
ester-German Underwriter; H. E. Phil- 
lips, St. Paul F. & M.; W. B. Lutz, 
Phoenix of London; M. Studemond, 
Cieveland National; David Orpheus, 
Pecific; E. T. Cairns, Penna. Fire; Sid- 
ney E. Kennedy, Fidelity-Phenix; Geo. 
French, New Hampshire. 





LADIES PRESENT 


The ladies who helped to brighten 
the association’s outing were: 

Mrs. W. H. Stevens, Mrs. Charley 
Hoyt Smith, Mrs. B. C. Chittenden, 
Miss Dorothy Moore, Mrs. W. L. Had- 
ley, Miss Victoria Jeannette Hadley, 
Mrs. John B. Knox, Mrs. E. T. Cairns, 
Miss Mary Hanigan, Miss Nan Silo, 
Miss Sadie M. Cooney, Mrs. Jasper 
Nicolls and Mrs. Lawrence Daw. 

Mrs. E. J. Sloane and Miss Ruth 
Sloane, together with Edgar Sloane. 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 








From the official family of the New- 
ark Fire, Thos. L. Farquhar, secretary 
was at Lake Placid. He is an enthu- 
siastic golfer, and put in quite some 
time on the Lake Placid Club Links. 

+ * 


Potter Motors to Placid 

Ralph G. Potter, secretary of the 
Underwriters Association of New York 
State, accompanied by Inspectors Se- 
mcur and Wando, motored to White- 
face Inn from Watertown in one of 
Henry Ford’s joke proof gasoline bug- 
gies. R. G. says the “Ford” is some 
mcuntain wagon, 


* a * 
Mayers’ “Little Dot” 
Something happened to Joseph May- 
ers, special agent of Niagara Fire, en 
reute to Lake Placid. He left Albany 
on Friday with his “Speedy Little Dot” 
with Wilbur Smith, secretary of the 
Niagara, and J. H. Perry, special agent 
of the Globe & Rutgers. At Glens 
Falls, Perry found it to his advantage 
to transfer, accepting an invitation 
from Charley Hoyt Smith, special agent 
of the L. & L. & G. to finish the jour- 
ney with him. They landed at White- 
face about noon Sunday, and at a later 
hour Sunday night an S. O. S. brought 
no news of Mayers’ “Dot.” 
* 7 * 


Still Takes to Water 
E. H. Hornbostle, the distinguished 
special agent of the Germania Fire, as 
usual answers affirmatively the call of 
the waves. No lake breakers are too 
wild or water too cold to prevent the 


“Baron” from taking his “Mornin’s 
Mornin” and “Afternoon’s After” Dip. 
+ * + 
Buffalo Agent There 
Ted A. Clarke, one of the younger 


agents of Buffalo, with Mrs. Clarke, at- 
tended the Placid meeting. 
* + ” 


Captain Tobin 

C. M. Tobin, former special agent of 
the Commercial Union, and president 
of the Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State, has been commis- 
sioned as Captain and is at the present 
time at the Border near Brownsville, 
Tsxas, at the head of Troop H, New 
York State National Guard, from Roch- 
ester. C. M. knows the lay of the land 
in Mexico. His brother is sheriff of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

7 + * 
C. R. Perkins at Meeting 

For the first time in fifteen years 
[eputy Assistant Manager C. R. Per- 
kins of the North British & Mercantile, 
was in attendance at the mid-summer 
meeting of the New York Association. 

+ 7 * 

Continental Group Representative 

The Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 
the American Eagle were represented 
at the Lake Placid meeting by Sidney 
R. Kennedy, assistant secretary of the 
Fidelity-Phenix. 





NEW MEMBERS 

The following new members of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State were elected at the July meeting: 
F. G. Wisseman, Automobile Insurance 
Co.; Geo. S. Jamieson, Penna. Fire; F. 
J. King, Rochester Gen. Und.; J. S. 
King, Niagara Fire. 





ADDITION TO HOME OFFICE 

The Insurance Company of North 
America is making extensive altera- 
ticns and an addition to its building 
a. 309 South Third St., Philadelphia. 
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15 to 265 fires a year break out in the 
premises of Sears, Roebuck & Co., the 
great Chicago mail-order house, but 
that no claims for loss are presented 
to the insurance companies. One reason 
for this is that the mail-order house has 
a remarkable private system of fire 
protection, which, by the way, is in 
charge of a brother of S. Perry Holmes, 
manager of the Continental’s western 
farm department. This system is so 
good that it was exhibited to those who 
attended the recent convention in Chi- 
cago of the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

The line of Sears, Roebuck & Co. is 
$20,000,000 and is constantly growing. 
lt is controlled by Chicago insurance 
men. 

* * * 
Uses Names of Clients 

It is rather unusual for an insurance 
broker to make public the names of his 
clients, because many insurance pro- 
ducers think that procedure would be 
the best and quickest way to lose them, 
but a Chicago producer named Schnit- 
zer, evidently has no such superstition, 
because he prints an entire page of his 
clients in advertisements he inserts in 
programs. One of the men he has in- 
sured is President Alexander, of the 
Continental Casualty Co. In such a 
case it would be better to advertise 
the company, which got the risk. There 
couldn’t be a better recommendation of 
a company than to have the president 
of another company give it his insur- 
ance coverage. ; 

* * 
Compensation Line Renewed 

Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc., contrac- 
tors, who have been considering a self- 
insurance plan for several months, 
renewed their compensation insurance 
last week for three months. The busi- 
ness is in the Travelers and once before 
was renewed for three months pending 
other disposition. 

ae * 
Friedeborn’s Famous Fliver 

William C. Friedeborn,.of Bagot & 
Co., is trying to convince William 
Street that the Ford is the best car 
made for any money. The latest proof 
he offers is the trip he made in his 
machine on the Fourth to New Haven 
and back, a total of 210 miles. No one 
seems to be inclined to doubt William’s 
word, but we notice that every time 
te makes any kind of a trip he always 
takes pains to establish an alibi. On 
this trip, he stopped off at South Nor- 
walk on the return trip and visited 
Edward Froeb, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Fire Office, Inc., who commutes to 
that suburb every night, and now he 
is telling all comers to “Ask Eddie” 
whether he made the trip in one day 


or not. 
a 


Schnitzspan Becomes Broker 

W. M. Schnitzspan, who has been 
with Wilcox, Peck Brown, & Crosby, 
for several years, branched out for him- 
self this week and opened a general 
brokerage office at 75 Montgomery 
street, Jersey City. 
od k * 


With Fleischmann & 
Sulzbacker 

Herbert Samuels, who was formerly 
placer for Bale, Snedecker & Co., and 
af late has been soliciting for F. H. 
Ross & Sons, started on Monday with 
Fleischmann & Sulzbacker as placer. 


Samuels 








NO SUMMER QUORUM. 

The Fire Insurance Society of New- 
ark regularly calls its monthly meet- 
ings for July and August, but not in 
five years has the Society been able 
to get a quorum in those months. The 
executive committee meets regularly, 
however, and keeps the good work of 


the Society going regardless of the, 


temperature. 
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GOES TO NEW ENGLAND 





Frank Nutt to Cover Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island for Hanover 





Frank Nutt succeeds Charles Palmer 
ay special agent for the Hanover Fire 
in Eastern Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

Mr. Nutt was formerly with the Se- 
curity of New Haven, and later with 
Phoenix of England. 





KNOX WITH HANOVER 





Succeeds Stanley Jarvis in Suburban 
New York, Connecticut—Western 
Massachusetts Added 





Frank R. Knox, formerly with Roch- 
ester German, and German-American 
in New York suburban territory, has 
been appointed special agent for the 
Hanover Fire, in New York suburban 
field, and Connecticut, succeeding 
Stanley Jarivs, now secretary of the 
Hanover. To the above territory the 
Hanover has added Western Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Knox will make head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mass. 





LITTLE FALLS AGENCY 
W. Randall Whitman has opened a 
fire insurance agency in Little Falls, N. 
Y., with offices in the Porter Block. 





SPRINKLER ADVERTISING 

J. D. Pryor, publicity manager of the 
General Fire Extinguisher Co., of Prov- 
idence, is credited by the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger with the statement that 
automatic sprinkler systems in thirty 
years have saved $425,000,000 to busi- 
ness men installing them in insurance 
premiums and interest. 





J. J. BOLAND INCORPORATES 

James J. Boland, of Scranton, Pa., 
has incorporated his agency under the 
name James J. Boland & Co., Inc., with 
a capital of $400,000. The incorpora- 
tcrs are James J. Boland, N. P. Boland 
ard J. Russell Jones. 


FINISH DOVER INVESTIGATION 

The investigation of Dover by the 
New Jersey Rating Office, which was 
begun last fall was completed this week. 
While the investigation was in progress 
lust year it was interrupted by a leak 
in the reservoir. This has since been 
repaired. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 











MIX-UP OVER COUNTY RISKS 


HACKENSACK AFFAIR SETTLED 








How DuBois and Hinds Figured in 
Adjustment—No New Insurance 
Written 





Hackensack, N. J., July 12.—A great 
deal of misunderstanding has resulted 
from the readjustment of the insurance 
on county buildings here. There was 
no wholesale cancellation of insur- 
ance and rewriting through different 
channels. 

At the request of the Board of Free- 
holders, Chester H. Hinds, local insur- 
ance agent, and Floyd R. DuBois, of 
Frank and DuBois, New York brokers, 
made an inspection of the county prop- 
erties and it was found that many of 
the policies were not concurrent, having 
been written through different offices, 
and that among other things, the court 
house was considerably over-insured. 
The court house had been insured for 
$450,000 and the other day an additional 
$400,000 was found to have been placed 
on the building. ‘This has been can- 
celled. The building alone now stands 
insured for $175,000. 

No new insurance has been written 
on any of the property. The surplus 
insurance has been cancelled and the 
balance carried under substituted forms 
without co-insurance. In explaining 
their part in the insurance transaction, 
Messrs. DuBois and Hinds said: 

“We recommended to the Freehold- 
ers and they authorized us to apply 
for a rerating, which was done; new 
and lower rates were issued without 
expense to the county for improve- 
ments, and the Freeholders ‘then in- 
structed us, acting jointly, to cancel 
short rate part of the insurance with 
the 80 per cent. co-insurance clause at- 
tached, but to leave in force sufficient 
of the insurance, which is already 
placed ‘through various agencies in 
the county, to leave the county with 
the proper amount of insurance to 
earry without a co-insurance clause. 

“We are not placing any fire insur- 
ance at this time, except a small 
amount on contents of the jail which 
had never been insured, this item be- 
ing sufficient to cover furniture, fit- 
tings and supplies in the Sheriff's 
office, etc., but we are merely having 
new and correct forms substituted on 
part of the insurance, and cancelling 
the surplus.” 





YORKSHIRE SPECIAL IN N. J. 





D. R. Frary Leaves Camden Rating 
Office to Supervise Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 





The Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
Ltd., has appointed D.R. Frary special 
agent covering Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Mr. Frary was expert’s assist- 
ant at the Camden office of the New 
Jersey Rating Bureau, and was one 
time connected with the Chicago Board 
and later was special agent for the 
Continental in Western Pennsylvania, 
and still later in Southern New Jersey. 
In 1911 he accepted a position with 
William Burkhart of Camden as office 
manager, where he was Mr. Burkhart’s 
right hand man. In 1913, he was ap- 
pointed expert’s assistant, which posi- 
tion he resigned to accept the York- 
shire connection. 





BURLINGTON WANTS NEW RATES 


Mayor Mount, of Burlington, N. J., 
has appointed a committee to look into 
the matter of a reduction in fire in- 
surance rates for the town. The fire 
department is being motorized at a cost 
of about $30,000. It is claimed that 
the town should get credit for this and 
that the rates are the same as when 
the old style apparatus was in use: 


CONSIDERING BENEFIT FUND 





American Insurance Co., of Newark, 
N. J., Plans Pension System for 
Officers and Employes 





The American Insurance Co. of New- 
ark has under consideration a system 
of pensions and death benefits for the 
officers and employes of the Company 
similar to those established by The 
Prudential and the Mutual Benefit Life. 
Forrest Dryden, president of The Pru- 
dential, is a director of the American 
Insurance Co., and two or three of the 
directors of the Mutual Benefit are also 
directors of the American, so that when 
the board of directors adopts a benefit 
system it will be as liberal and broad 
as any system in the State. Pension 
systems have been authorized in New 
Jersey by the legislature. 

The details of the proposed plan have 
not been worked out fully. A special 
meeting of the stockholders has been 
called for July 27 to act on the matter. 

It is proposed that the Company re- 
tire any officer, clerk or other employe 
who shall have served the Company 
for a period of more than twenty years 
and shall have reached the age of sixty 
years or become physically or mentally 
incapacitated for his position, and there- 
after pay the person so retired a re- 
tiring allowance at an annual rate not 
exceeding two per centum of such per- 
son’s average annual salary for the ten 
years immediately preceding the retire- 
ment, multiplied by the number of 
years of service to the Company, but 
not exceeding one-half of such average 
annual salary. 

In the event of the death of an officer, 
clerk or other employe of the Com- 
pany who was in its active service and 
had served the Company for at least 
ten years, or who was on the pension 
list, the Company proposes to pay to 
the widow or children or others de- 
pendent on his or her salary or pension 
an amount not exceeding two per 
centum of the annual salary or pension 
which such officer or clerk was receiv- 
ing from the Company at the time of 
death, multiplied by the number of 
years of service in the Company. such 
payment not to exceed one-third of such 
annual salary or pension. 





ROSS WICKHAM AGENCY 





Julius A. Proehl Continues Business as 
Newark Agents of the National 
Fire—A Correction 





An old “hold-over” item that had 
leng since ceased to be news, slipped 
into the “make-up” of The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, and gave the 
misinformation that the agency of the 
late Ross M. Wickham in Newark was 
being continued by the executor of the 
estate. 

As stated in The Eastern Under- 
writer of May 12, Julius A. Proehl, who 
was Mr. .Wickham’s partner and who 
is well known because of his years of 
identification with Newark insurance 
affairs, continues the business of the 
Wickham agency as Jocal agents in 
Newark of the National of Hartford. 





MADE ASSISTANT AT CAMDEN 


John B. Smith Succeeds D. R. Frary in 
Charge of Branch Rating 
Office 





John B. Smith has been appointed 
expert’s assistant and placed in charge 
of the Camden Branch of the New Jer- 
sey Rating Office. Mr. Smith entered 
the insurance business as a local agent 
at Brownsville, Penna. In 1906 he be- 
came associated with the Middle De- 
partment Association as inspector and 
rater, leaving that association to ac- 
cept a position with William Burkhart 
of Camden in a like capacity in 1910. 
In 1913 after the Burkhart office be- 
came part of the New Jersey Rating 
Office, Mr. Smith was made assistant 
to D. R. Frary, the expert’s assistant, 
whom he now succeeds. 





JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1916 


Ce SOU din tccw scone a 
Re-Insurance Reserve ........ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other 

TS, eee ee Pee ere 
te i tl ae 


TOTAL ASSETS ........-00. 
DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


$1,000,000.00 
2,955,812.00 


382,114.00 
2,708,837.00 


$7,046,763.00 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








Nord- Deutsche 


INSURANCE COM PANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1916 
PBI 6.60. 09:406000 60040000 60000 Nb0Gasee $2,063,315 
CFeNEIOS ccc cccccccccccqccccacsecesoces 922,699 
Surplus ......... wo eee 1,140,616 


UNITED STATES BR/ NCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 








‘“‘STRONG AS THE STRONGEST’’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - $102,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $36,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH; 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT; 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sis. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
Mortgage Loans ........seeseseees 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
Agents’ Balances ........seccseese 81,266.65 
Interest and Rents Due and 

BEE  ‘wlesessbsincietinnmee 27,215.03 
All other Assets...........scssee0 4,692.31 
WORE wh annacdsnccnasancaseumens $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 
wm. a oy William St. 
New Y City 


First National Fire Insurance Company 
of the United States  g,....cat of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 asus D.C. 


LIABILITIES 
Outstanding Fire Losses.......... 39,278. 4 
Unearned Premium Reserve...... 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate * sey 
All other Liabilities.............. 8126.98 


it Cvesesoscoccorccce . aneien 
Surplus 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... $1,303,943.32 


DUNE. cwcvnsascennsoncctectonveed $1,614,627.81 
JOHN E. SMIT Managing Underwriter 


FRANK ECKEL L BECKI R 
. es emsen St. 








2 LIBERTY STREET 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CoO. 


Excelient Facilities for Handling Suburbazs and Out Of Tewn Business 
Phone: John agis 


NEW YORK, &. Y. 





TO RE-RATE IRVINGTON 





City Rapidly Developing Into Manu- 
facturing Center—Now in 
Class D 





At the request of Irvington, N. J., 
the New Jersey Rating Office is about 
to undertake an investigation of the 
city for the purpose of revising the 
rates of the city. 


Irvington is developing very rapidly 
into a manufacturing center. Original- 
ly it was a residence suburb of New- 
ark. During 1914 the value of the man- 
ufactured products from Irvington to- 
taled $7,350,000. 

The section that is rapidly develop- 
ing high insurance values runs along 
the border line adjoining Newark from 
the Union County Line. 

Irvington is now rated as a class D 
city, and the city authorities want a 
re-classification to class E. 





H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 











BRITISH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
een: 1, 1916 


fone on0ceseseeanevebtagescaton $1,939,785.69 
82 


States from * to 1915, 


CRDINMIRD  .0Seccentcdcocttvctes 23,984,892. 36 | 
W. R. BROCK, President 


W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. | 
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COMPANIES LOSE ON APPEAL 
CASE INVOLVING RAILROADS 





Large Verdict Based on Novel Point of 
Obstruction at Crossings—Nineteen 
Companies Interested 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 10.—The $51,- 
811.81 verdict obtained by the Globe 


Matleable Iron Co. and nineteen fire. 


insurance companies against the New 
York Central Railroad has been re- 
versed by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. The five judges, who 
heard the case argued on appeal, were 
unanimous in reversing the verdict, 
which was one of the largest ever ob- 
tained in this part of the State. All 
the members of the court who heard 
the case, excepting Justice Nathaniel 
Feote, voted to dismiss the complaint 
cf the corporation and the insurance 
companies, and he favored a new trial. 

The case was one of importance to 
railroads and insurance companies’ in 
this State and had been watched by at- 


‘ torneys throughout the country, for it 


wes the first decision holding that a 
railroad would have to break.a moving 
train at the command of firemen, Never 
had a case of an exactly similar nature 
been passed upon by the courts of New 
York State and it differed materially 
from any other suit in which a decision 
had ever been rendered in the legal 
history of the country. 


Early on the morning of January 23, 
1943, fire destroyed the foundry of the 
Globe Malleable Iron Co. and it was 
ciaimed that had a New York Central 
freight train been cut at the crossing, 
the tire apparatus would have reached 
the blaze in time to save two-thirds of 
the building. The various insurance 


New Standing Committees of the National Board 


companies which had issued policies 
on the building joined with the iron 
ccmpany in asking $150,000 against the 
railroad. 

The case was brought to trial about 
a year ago. Besides firemen and rail- 
road employés, many experts were 
called to the witness stand, among 
them former Chief Richard Croker of 
the New York Fire Department. A ver- 
dict of $51,608.48 was given by the 
jury, this having been increased by the 
costs of appeal. 





OUR FAMOUS LANGUAGE 





Complexities of Speech Continue to 
Puzzle the Stamp Clerks Who AlIl- 
ways “Follow Instructions” 





Since The Eastern Underwriter print- 
ed the story of the conscientious stamp 
clerk who criticised a daily report cov- 
ering, among other items, horses of a 
dry dock company because a definite 
value was not put on each horse (the 
herses, of course, being wooden), sev- 
eral letters have been received by this 
paper further illustrating the complex- 
ities of the English language. One 
comes from Paul Turner, of the Detroit 
National, who writes: 

“IT see your account of the stamp 
cierk who got in wrong on ‘the horses’ 
of a dry dock company. 

“IT want to say that he has nothing 
ou the special agent of whom it is said 
that he inquired of a cotton mill owner 
the location of the stable in which the 
mules were kept, and whether said 
stable was brick or frame.” 

For the benefit of the readers of The 
Eastern Underwriter who are Yankees 
the information is vouchsafed that 
“mules” in cotton mills refer to ma- 
chinery in the spinning room. 


of Fire Underwriters 


The standing committees of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters were 
named this week by President R. M. 
Bissel. The appointments follow: 

Committee on. Finance.—F. W. Sargeant, 
chairman, Manchester; E. T. Campbell, St. 
Louis; P. L. Hoadley, Newark; E. D. Jeni- 
son, ‘Albany; John G. Wickser, Buffalo; E. 
Winchester, Boston; Waite Bliven, Philadel- 
hia; Gustav Wollaeger, Jr., Milwaukee; O. E. 
_ane, New York. 

Committee. on Laws.—C. A. Ludlum, chair- 
man, New York; Gen. W. Babb, New York; 
Chas. H. Barry, Philadelphia; Neal Bassett, 
Chicago; Charles L. Case, New York; Henry 
W. Eaton, New York; Bernard Faymonville, 
San Francisco; E. C. Irvin, Philadelphia; P. D. 
McGregor, Chicago; J. O. Platt, Philadelphia; 
Henry E. Rees, Hartford; Chas. E. Sheldon, 
Rockford, Ill.; H. A. Smith, Hartford; S. Y. 
Tupper, ‘Atlanta; Rolla V. Watt, San Fran- 
cisco; David Rumsey, New York; "W. R. Pres- 
cott, Atlanta; C. G. Smith, New York; J. A. 
Kelsey, New York; Chas. W. Higley,. Chicago; 
Edw. Milligan, Hartford; J. A. Frelinghuysen. 

Committee on Incendiarism and Arson.—N. 
S. Bartow, chairman, New York; A. F. How- 
ard, Portsmouth, N, H.; C. L. ‘Andrews, De- 
troit; M. L. Hewes, Hartford; C. V. Meserole, 
New York; J. H Lenehan, New York; 7, B 
Branch, Providence; A. W. Thornton, San Fran- 
cisco; Jesse E. W vhite, New York. 

Committee on Statistics and Origin of Fires. 
—H. N. Kelsey, chairman, New York; J. H. 
Packard, New York; W. 3 Howe, Hartford; 
W. B. Meikle, Psente: Major A. White, New 
York; E. Ww. Butcher, Petersburg; J. Lynn 
Truscott, Camden, N. J. 

Committee on Fire Prevention.—R. D. Harvey, 
chairman, New York; E. G. Pieper, Providence; 
Cc. A. Ludlum, New York; C. H. Post, New 
York; C. R. Perkins, New York; Gustavus 
Remak, Jr., Philadelphia; Fred A: Hubbard, 


New York; Giles K. Tinker, New York; Whit- 
vey Palache, Hartford: H. W. Letton, Chi- 
caro; C. W. Gerwig, Pittsburg. 

Committee on Lighting. Heating and En- 
gineering Standards.—C. F. Shallcross, chair- 
man. New York: Ernest B. Pord, New York; 


H. P. Moore. New York; W. Jones. Mil- 
waukee; A. N. Williams. Harttonn. a 
Raker, Detroit; T. A. Ralston. New York; 


W. C. Lawrence Trenton; H. H. Bergmann, 
Washington, D. 

Committee on Constrietion of Ruildings.—H. 
A. Smith. chairman, Hartford; Chas. E. Dox. 
Chicago: Geo. F. Burchell, New York: Geo. RB. 
Fdwards. New York; J. F. Hastings, New York; 
A. M_ Thorburn, New York; Lyman Candee. 
New York: Walter Adlard, Boston; Wilfred 
Krrth, caret 

Committee on Adjustments.—T. H. Brewster, 
chairman, Slnetleed: Victor Roth, New Haven; 
Chas, E. Sheldon. Rockford; Clarence F. Low. 
New Orleans: E. W. West, Glens Falls; Frank 
Tock, New York; S. Y. Tupner, Atlanta; Henry 
F. Rees. Hartford: C. D. Dunlop, Providence. 

Committee on Clauses and Forms.—William 
Tare, chairman. New York; E. J. Booth. De- 
tenit: H. R. Rush, Greenshoro: P. H. Willmott, 
Wetertown, N. Y. B. Morton, Philadelnhia; 
C. R. Tuttle, Ciienios 3. Be. Kremer. New York; 
Fr. W Tenness, Rochester; W. F. Goodwin, 
New York. ‘ 

Committee on Membership.—Geo. A. Vieh- 
mann. chairman, New Brunswick: W. J. Patter- 
son, Pittshurg; Paul Turner. Detrojt; Geo. R. 
Rranson, New York; Alfred F. Tames, Mil- 
watkee: Tas Marshall, New York; Chas. B. 
Reiter, Pittsburg. 

Actuarial Burean Committee.—Tames Wyper, 
chairman, Hartford: Geo. W. Babb, New York; 
"I. A. Smith. Hartford: J. E. Topez, New York; 
C. FE. Porter. New York; Thos. C. Temple. 
Wartford Sheldon Catlin. Philadelphia; C. S, 
-. ‘nklin, New York; L. R. Welch, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
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Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 
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UNDERWRITER 
ROME NEEDS IMPROVEMENT 
BASIC RATE IS NOW  .395 





Underwriters Association of New York 
State Notifies City of Results of 
Engineers’ Inspection 





The engineers of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State com- 
pleted their report on their inspection 
of Rome, N. Y., this week. The sur- 
veys were made on March 28 and 29 
and June 25. The recommendations 
embodied in the report are as follows: 

While the mains are not obstructed 
and are delivering at their rated capa- 
city, the system could not accommodate 
a moderate fire draft added to this 
domestic consumption. To remedy this 
it would be necessary to construct a 
duplicate supply main. 

Fire Department 

The fire department needs eight more 
paid men. The engineers charge a de- 
ficiency in engine capacity, proposing 
the addition of a 1,000 gallon fire en- 
gine or the reduction of the domestic 
consumption of water. They also sug- 
gest the enactment and enforcement of 
the National Board Building Code, 
adapted and revised to meet the re- 
quirements of the city, and the stand- 
ard fire prevention ordinances. 

The rating charges are: 


SiamGara DANG FAIS.» «<< <isccveccs $.25 
Gravity system not standard...... .01 
Supply mains not in duplicate.... .02 
Fire Department: deficient in men .01 
Deficient engine capacity......... .01 
Hose couplings not standard...... .005 
Fire alarm telegraph: deficient... .02 
Building code deficient........... . 025 
Defective fire prevention  ordi- 
EES CS een een ore eer ee .015 
Conmagration hasard ......sc0<s .03 


Undesirable congested district... .01 


BD seodnbenandaneines-ooswenes $:395 
Water Supply 
The report made the following recom- 
mendations to remedy the deficiency 
in the water supply: 
“It is evident from the tests taken 
ot time of survey that the loss in the 


30 inch supply main from Stokes res- 
ervoir together with that in the distri- 
bution system in the main mercantile 
section produces an excessive lost head 
even under the normal domestic con- 
sumption, and that when to this domes- 
tic draft is added even a moderate fire 
flow adequate pressure and delivery 
for direct hydrant streams are not 
available. To remedy this condition it 
would be necessary to construct a du- 
plicate supply main from the distrib- 
uiing reservoir to the distribution sys- 
tem itself; or the lost head may be ma- 
terially bettered by reducing the pres- 
ent abnormal domestic consumption of 
approximately 300 gallons per capita by 
proper meterage of individual services. 
We are advised that a pitometer survey 
is now under way and has disclosed a 
considerable amount of wastage and 
leakage which will be duly rectified. 

“We would recommend that the serv- 
ice to the New York Central Railroad 
be re-arrangea in that said railroad be 
compelled to fill a large reserve storage 
tank through a small opening instead 
of the present direct connection with 
large valve opening, the consequent 
heavy draft reducing the available 
pressure in the remainder of the sys- 
tem for an appreciable length of 
time.” 
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Casualty and Surety News 
think, therefore, that th t bel Liability Accident 
1 nk, therefore, tha cour , 
Held for War Risk erred in dismissing this comsianel. <5 ‘ af 
In Spite of Rider . “!.™y appear at first sight that the Burglary Disability 





IN CASE INVOLVING ACCIDENT 
POLICY 





Because Rider Exempting War Hazard 
Had Not Been Approved by 
Department 





The Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court has decided that 
the Connecticut General Life is liable 
for the war hazard under an accident 
policy although the policy carried a 
“war rider” exempting the Company 
from the war risk. The decision was 
based on the point that the rider in 
question had not been formally ap- 
proved by the New York Insurance De- 
partment. This decision reversed a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court, and was 
rendered in the case of the widow of 
Albert L. Hopkins, former president 


of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., 
against the Connecticut General Life. 
Mr. Hopkins was among the victims of 
the Lusitania, and the suit to recover 
$40,000 grew out of a personal accident 
pelicy for $10,000, issued to Mr. Hop- 
kins, which was automatically quad- 
rupled for public conveyance or travel 
accidents. 
What the Facts Are 

The facts in the case are as follows: 

In the last part of April, 1915, Mr. 
Hopkins applied to Messrs. Wells, Pot- 
ter, Fish & Ustick, general insurance 
brokers, for an accident policy, stating 
that he was going to England on a 
business trip. He was advised that in 
view of the European war the compa- 
nies were not issuing accident insur- 
ance and assuming the war hazard. 

He made application for an accident 
policy, however, in the Connecticut 
General, and at the time the policy 
was issued, signed an agreement pro- 
viding that the insurance did not cover 
loss or disability resulting from bodi- 
ly injuries caused directly or indirectly 
by any act of any of the belligerent 
nations engaged in the European war. 

Conflicting Court Decisions 

The Supreme Court found that the 
Company did not comply with the law 
requiring riders to be filed with the 
Insurance Department, but held that 
that fact did not invalidate the con- 
tract made in the rider between the 

ssured and the Company. It based 
it+ decision in this on the fact that the 
rider did not change the conditions of 
the contract itself. On the contrary 
the Appellate Division held in its deci- 
sion that the policy made the rider a 
part of the contract and that in order 
to make it valid the Company was 
beund to comply with the law which 
governs the approval of policy forms 
by the Insurance Department. In 
reaching this conclusion the court held 
that the purpose of the statute was to 
enable the State to carry out its public 
policy of prohibiting insurance compa- 
nies from issing contracts of insurance 
without the approval of the Insurance 
Department. 

In part the opinion said: “When 
the Legislature made it a criminal of- 
fense to issue policies in willful viola- 
tion of Section 107 it thereby empha- 
sized the importance which it attached 
ts State control over the issuance of 
policies of insurance. The assured 
signed this rider, and it is claimed that 
this made the rider legal. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the parties by their 
agreement could not make valid a pro. 
vision of the policy which did not com- 
ply with the law and which was ex- 
pressly forbidden by law under import- 
ant considerations of public policy. We 


result of this conclusion is to allow the 
plaintiff to sue on a contract which 
neither party intended to make. The 
arswer to this objection is that the 
Company, when it issued the policy, 
must have known that the rider was 
issued contrary to law. In other words, 
the Company issued this policy with 
full knowledge that the rider could not 
be enforced, and that the other valid 
parts could be enforced. Probably in 
its haste to issue this policy it took 
the chance of succeeding in limiting 
the scope of its risk by a rider which it 
knew to be invalid.” 

The rider in question has since been 
approved by the Insurance Department 
and is in general use. 

Justice Clarke, who presided, dis- 
sented. The Connecticut General Life 
will take the case to the Court of Ap- 
peals and its argument will probably 
be based on Justice Shearn’s decision 
in the Supreme Court. 





CASUALTY CO’S NEW OFFICERS 





Adds $450,000 to Capital—Fred B. 
Lloyd Elected Vice-Pres.—Other 
Changes in Personnel 





Further readjustments in the affairs 
of the Casualty Co. of America and 
some changes in the executive staff 
were made by the directors at their 
meeting last week. Edward L. Hearn 
was re-elected president, and Lyman A. 
Spalding continues as general counsel. 

Fred B. Lloyd, formerly of the Paci- 
fic Coast Casualty Co., was elected 
vice-president; Thomas L. Miller, for- 
merly president of the Pacific Coast 
Casualty, is now _ secretary-treasurer, 
succeeding John §S. Jenkins, who re- 
cently resigned to practice law; Myles 
Walsh was elected assistant secretary, 
succeeding John Dymock, and F. E. 
Greener succeeds George E. Barrett as 
assistant secretary. L. J. Cummings 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the auditing department, succeeding 
R. P. Guthrie. 

In addition, the stockholders have 
naid in $450,000 new capital, giving the 
Company a capital of $750,000, and ad- 
ding to the surplus account $450,000 
previously reduced from capital. 





FOSTER CHANGES CONNECTION 

T. C. Foster, of Gilmore & Goldth- 
waite, Springfield, Mass., was appointed 
assistant manager of the Travelers 
branch office at New Haven this week, 
in the compensation and liability de- 
partment. Mr. Foster had previously 
held the position of assistant manager 
of the Travelers Worcester office. 





TO CARRY OWN RISK 

The Glens Falls, N. Y., Board of Su- 
pervisors has appointed a committee 
composed of Chairman Smith and the 
clerk of the Board to look into the mat- 
ter of providing compensation insur- 
ance covering the city’s liability under 
the revised workmen’s compensation 
law. 
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COMPROMISE DIFFICULTIES 


MEETS 





MASS. RATING BUREAU 





Proposals of Employers’ Liability Con- 
ceded and Constitution Is Amended 
—Harmony Expected 





The report of the special committee 
appointed by the Massachusetts Rating 
and Inspection Bureau to confer with 
the Employers’ Liability about the re- 
signation of that Company from the 
Bureau, was read and acted upon at 
the meeting of the Bureau last week. 

The main reason for the resignation 
of the Employers’ Liability was the ob- 
jection advanced by that Company to 
the rate making methods of the Bureau. 
The Employers claimed that the rates 
were inequitable and that the breaking 
of the deadlock between the stock and 
mutual interests in Massachusetts by 
the insurance department had not re- 
established the operations of the Bu- 
-eau on a satisfactory basis. 

A committee consisting of the Trav- 
elers, Maryland Casualty, Massachu- 
setts Employers Insurance Association 
and American Mutual was appointed 
by the Bureau and conferred with the 
Employers’ Liability. The report of the 
cummittee is summarized as follows: 

Report of Committee 

A conference was held on June 14 
between Insurance Commissioner Har- 
dison, Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
Peabody, Messrs. BroSmith and Sulli- 
van, of the Travelers; Bucklin and 
Mowbray, of the Massachusetts Em- 
ployees’ Insurance Association; Murray, 
Morse and Sawyer, of the Employers’ 
Liability; Burns of the Maryland Casu- 
alty; Hodges of the American Mutual, 
and the manager of the Bureau. 

It was proposed at this conference to 
amend the constitution of the Bureau 
so that its functions would be to de- 
termine loss costs and pure premiums 
rather than the making of rates; to 
eliminate from the constitution the 
power given the Insurance Commis- 
sioner to cast the deciding vote and 
to make a majority vote of three- 
cuarters decisive; and to take away 
the right of the Insurance Department 
ty» vote in the committees of the Bu- 
reau. It was decided that these 
changes should be made. 
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The report of the committee, after 
commenting on the effect of these 
changes in the constitution of the Bu- 
reau, recommended that they be made. 

At the meeting of the Bureau last 
week, the changes were adopted and 
take effect August 1, was also part of 
the Employers’: Liability is now expect- 
ed to apply for re-admission to the 
Bureau. The acceptance of the resig- 
nation of Manager L. G. Hodgkins, to 
the business of the meeting. 





COMPANIES NOT CONSERVATIVE 





National Casualty Company Draws 
Conclusion From Underwriting Fig- 
ures for Past Five Years 

That the underwriting loss of the 
casualty insurance companies is due to 
a lack of conservativeness is the state- 
ment made by the National Casualty 
iof Detroit in the current issue of its 
“Agents Record.” It quotes the under- 
writing experience for the past five 
years as follows: 


“Last year, 53 companies doing Cas- 
ualty business made an underwriting 
loss oi only $2,731,300.00. Get the 
figures right, please. Those 53 com- 
panies took in $103,080,000.00 in pre- 
miums, and paid out $105,811,300.00; or 
a net underwriting loss of 2 6-10 per 
cent. That is a much better showing 
than they made in 1914, but then 1914 
made the worst record ever, and there- 
fore the comparison is not comforting, 
and a solid record of five years with 
ncthing but loss, must show conclu- 
sively that the companies are not con- 
servative.” 


OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 

The Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland 
has opened a branch office at Omaha, 
under the management of Harry S. 
Byrne, supplanting the Lynne D. Up- 
ham agency. Mr. Byrne was trained in 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland, and has had many years ex- 
perience in the surety and casualty 
business. The branch office will han- 
Cle the entire State with the exception 
of the Lincoln territory. 





COMMONWEALTH’S NEW POLICY 

The Commonwealth Casualty Co. of 
Philadelphia, has issued a new accident 
and health policy on the monthly pre- 
mium basis. It will be issued to all 
occupations on regular and_ specia) 
forms. For a one dollar monthly pre- 
mium under class AA it provides $60 
monthly accident or $50 sickness bene- 
fii and $690 death benefit. 





GOES WITH HARTFORD ACCIDENT 

F. J. Lawler, formerly with the Com- 
pensation Inspection and Rating Board, 
has gone with the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity in connection with its 
compensation and rating department. 
Mr. Lawler is experienced in rating 
and inspection work, having been with 
the Globe Indemnity and the Travelers. 
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Edwin Warfield, Jr., at Border 

The home office of the Fidelity & De- 
posit is well represented on the Mexi- 
can border. In.the list of men from 
Eresident Warfield’s Company who 
went with the National Guard are Ed- 
win Warfield, Jr. and twenty-four 
others from the home office of the Com- 
pany, including the head of the liability 
cepartment, claim department, inspec- 
tion department and city department. 

* + 


Witschen’s Secret Exploded 

W. J. Witschen, assistant superin- 
tendent of the liability department of 
the New York office of the Hartford 
Accident, is resorting to all sorts of 
excuses to explain the extended smile 
that is adorning his usually happy 
countenance. Never mind, W. J., we’re 
on, and several boys on William Street 
ale mighty glad that you are invading 
New Jersey for the future Mrs. W. J. 
W. We congratulate you! 

* 


Dr. Hodson, First Aid Surgeon 
A. J. Hodson, superintendent of 
agents of the New York office of the 
Aetna, not having any invitations for 
over the Fourth, took 126 boy scouts 
attached to his Sunday school class, 
for a four days’ camping trip on Long 
Island. The one thing about’that trip 
that stands out in Al’s story of it is 
the fact that a doctor, a regular bona 
fice M. D., commended him for his first 
aid treatment of an injured youngster. 
It seemed that the boy, in aiming to hit 
a block of wood with an axe, acciden- 
tally hit his foot instead, tearing the 
flesh to the bone. A. J. rushed to his 
“kit” to find that the only medicine he 
had besides his tooth paste was some 
arnica, so he dumped the whole bottle 
on the wound. When the doctor ar- 
rived, he said Al might have done 
much worse, but Al, in his story of the 
incident, doesn’t add that the doctor 
qualified his praise with “if you had 
used dynamite.” 
* ” 
Wary Brewster 
While A. Irving Brewster of the 
publicity department of the Home In- 
surance Co. was pointing out the num- 
ber of marriages and engagements he 
had recorded in the “Home-Franklin 
News” the other day, he neglected to 
advise that he himself had thrown the 
mantle of single blessedness overboard 
and become a member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Order of Benedicts. The 
wedding was a quiet affair. 
* * - 
L. & L. & G. Dividend 
The Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Co. recently declared a divi- 
dend to stockholders of 120 per cent., 
amounting to over $2,000,000. 
” * * 


F Ogden at Shore 
W. B. Ogden, familiarly known as 
“Bill” of Ogden and Fay, prominent 
Jehn street agents, is vacationing at 
Atlantic City. 
*x a « 
Dixon Moves 
J. U. Dixon, special agent Newark 
Fire, has moved his headquarters from 
Albany to 55 John street, where he will 
give some attention to brokerage busi- 
ness which the Newark Fire will go 
after in a moderate way. 
* ¢ 6 


Kentner in West 
Fred Kentner, general agent of the 
New York Insurance Company, is on 
ar extended trip West. 






—_ 








Whipple Quits Insurance 
Thornton Whipple, of the Whipple- 
Davis agency of Binghamton, N. Y., will 
retire from the agency and the insur- 


ance business to engage in the auto- 
mobile business in that city with his 
brother. They are agents for the Pack- 
ard car. 

+ - e 


D. & H. Loss 

In the burning of the laundry of the 
Hotel Champlain at Bluff Point recent- 
lv, companies carrying the risk sus- 
tained a loss of about $10,000. Consid- 
erable interest was aroused among un- 
derwriters in connection with the rate 
at which the D. & H. business was 


written. 
2 = = 


Gilkey at Kenilworth 

If any one should ask us our idea of 
a busy man we would say R. R. Gilkey, 
of the Surety Association of America. 
Mr. Gilkey has not had a vacation for 
tiree years, and he has spent so much 
time on railroad trains attending sure- 
ty meetings, going to State capitals 
and back again, that he can call all the 
conductors by their first names. When 
the Post Office bill was up in Wash- 
ington he became a commuter between 
New York and the National Capital. 
But the call of the country has finally 
lended him, and he left this week for 
Kenilworth, near Chicago, where he 
will forget about surety matters for a 
time. 

+. a - 
Enlarge F. & D. Offices 

Sometime after the Equitable Build- 
ing was opened the Fidelity & Deposit 
opened bonding offices on the nine- 
teenth floor of that structure, said to 
be the largest office building in the 
world. This week the Company rent- 
ed several suites of offices adjoining 
those previously rented, and has one 
of the best-equipped bonding offices in 
the United States. 





GAINS IN ACCIDENT-HEALTH 





Casualty Company of America Monthly 
Premium Department Is $6,750 
Ahead of Last Year’s Record 





The collection gains of the monthly 
premium accident and health depart- 
ment of the Casualty Company of 
America will be displayed in the com- 
ing issue of the Company’s monthly 
“Bulletin.” This department collected 
premiums in the first six months of 
1914 to the amount of $95,702. In the 
same period of 1915 its total premiums 
were $276,691, a gain of $181,000 or 
about 200 per cent. 

In the first six months of 1916, the 
department collected $283,441 which 
was a gain of $6,750 over the same 
period of 1915. They aim to bring its 
total collections up to $700,000 for the 
year. 

The Casualty Company of America, 
in taking over the industrial accident 
and health business of the American 
Assurance of Philadelphia, acquired 
$200,000 in premiums but the figures 
still show a gain of over $300,000 which 
has been made since April, 1914. 





PA. FUND MANAGERSHIP 
A Harrisburg dispatch to the “Phila- 
delphia North American” says that Will- 
iam J. Roney, chief examiner of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department, is 
a candidate for the office of manager. 


‘ 


MISUNDERSTAND DISABILITY 





Varying Forms of Disability Clauses 
Create Confusion—When Pay- 
ments Cease 





The many varieties of disability 
clauses used by the different companies 
have created considerable confusion 
in the minds of the field men. It be- 
comes necessary for each agent to fa- 
miliarize himself with the particular 
fc1m used by his company. 

In clearing up a point as to when 
the disability payments cease under 
the form used by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, the following expla- 
nation of its form was made by the 
Society: 

“There seems to be a good deal of 
misunderstanding about the operation 
of the Society’s regular form of disa- 
bility agreement, due perhaps, to inac- 
carate descriptions of the clause in un- 
official publications. Agents’ should 
master the disability clause so as to 
b> able to refute incorrect statements. 
The clause is carefully drawn; is sim- 
ple and clear cut in phraseology, and 
says exactly what it means. It pro- 
vides for the payment of a tenth of the 
‘ace of the policy annually “during the 
ccntinuance of disability.” If disabil- 
iiy lasts for life, therefore, payments 
will be continued for life. If disability 
lasts for twenty years, payments will 
be continued for twenty years. 

“On all policies except income poli- 
cies, if payments are made by the So. 
ciety for a longer period than ten years, 
there is no return to the beneficiary 
in the event of the insured’s death. If 
payments are made for less than ten 
years, and the insured dies, there will 
be a return to the beneficiary of the 
difference between the amount actually 
so paid and the face of the policy, less 
loans or other indebtedness, if any.” 





ROOSEVELT ON ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 





Colonel Advises Iowa Insurance Agent 
to Get Casualty Policy and Then 
Come See Him 





The following item appeared in the 
New York “Sunday World” of July 9, 
and shows Colonel Roosevelt as an ad- 
vocate of accident insurance: 

Oyster Bay, L. I., July 8.—One letter 
to Col. Roosevelt gave John W. Mc- 
Grath, the Colonel’s chief secretary, 
concern, because of a check which 
came with it. 

An insurance agent out in Iowa sent 
the letter. It was one of the most vitu- 
pcerative the Colonel had ever received. 
The writer poured out all the wrath 
from his soul. Had he been a shade 
more abusive the postal regulations 
would have barred the letter. In con- 
ciusion the writer inclosed his personal 
ci:eck for 20 cents, payable to Theodore 


Roosevelt, to compensate the Colonel 
“for the time spent in reading this 
letter.” 


The check stumped McGrath. He 
knew very well how to handle the let- 
ter. But the check was too personal a 
matter. So he ventured into the pri- 
vete office where the Colonel was dic- 
tating to two or three stenographers 
at once. 

“Sorry to interrupt, Colonel, but 
here’s something you must decide. This 
letter abuses you to the limit and is 
scarcely worth your time reading, but 
this check”— 

And McGrath explained about the 
check. 

“Well, Mac,” replied his chief, '“1 
think I’ll not take time to read the let- 
ter. Return the gentleman his check 
and tell him that I suggest he invest it 
in casualty insurance and call in per- 
son.” 





R. H. HOWE PROMOTED 
The Travelers this week transferred 
R. H. Howe to its New York Office as 
compensation assistant. Mr. Howe has 
been attached to the home office of the 
Travelers as special agent in the lia- 
bility and compensation department. 


WAS A LEATHER SALESMAN 


MEMORIES OF LOUIS 





FIBEL 





William B. Mann Wrote Accident Policy 
on Great Eastern’s President in a 
Binghamton Hotel 





Louis Fibel, as a salesman for a shoe 
and leather house, traveling the now 
famous Chautauqua Circuit, is a new 
sidelight on the career of the late pres- 
ident of the Great Eastern Casualty, 
as told by William B. Mann, of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee. Mr. 
Mann recounted the incident to The 
Eastern Underwriter substantially as 
follows: 

Mr. Mann was then selling accident 
insurance for the old United States 
Mutual Accident Insurance Society, 
from which the present United States 
Casualty Company originated. It was 
in the winter of 1892, and a severe 
srowstorm had forced Mr. Mann to 
put up indefinitely at the old Mansion 
House Hotel in Binghamton, N. Y. As 
Mr. Mann puts it: 

“It was there I first met Louis Fibel. 
He, too, had been held up by the storm, 
and we struck up quite an acquaintance. 
He was selling for some shoe ana 
leather house and we compared sales- 
manship notes. It ended up by my 
selling him an accident policy that cost 
him $6.25 per year. 

“For several years after that I used 
to meet him occasionally in one city 
or another, and I remember how he 
used to kick about the assessments 
the Company levied on him for that old 
accident policy. However, he carried 
it for some time, though I guess he 
finally dropped it. 

“It was when I was general agent in 
New York for the Pacific Mutual, and 
hadn’t seen Fibel for several years, 
that I received a letter one day from 
him saying he had bought some stock 
in the Great Eastern Casualty Com- 
pany, was now secretary of the Com- 
pany and that he would like me to 
come to see him. I was never more 
surprised in my life.” 





SARANAG LAKE COMPENSATION 





Duryee & Co. Place Business With 
Stock Company—Separate Rate 
for Each Class 





Saranac Lake, N. Y., July 12.—The 
contract for insuring Saranac Lake to 
ccver its workmen’s compensation lia- 
bility under the new law has been 
awarded to Duryee & Co., who will 
place the business with a stock com- 
pany. 

The various occupations require a 
different rate, and the rates are based 
on each $100 of salary the employe 
draws. The following are included in 
the list of employes insured: street 
commissioner at a rate of $2.92 while 
eugaged at labor and $.65 while over- 
seeing work; village clerk at a rate of 
$.10; village engineer at a rate of 
$2.43; two paid firemen at a rate of 
$14.58 while employed ag firemen and 
of $2.92 while employed as drivers; 
man at incinerator $8.10; health in- 
spector at $.65; street pay roll at $2.92; 
man in charge of disinfection and the 
bacteriologist at $.65. 

The rates given are based on each 
$100 paid out in the particular form of 
employment _ stipulated. The total 
amount of the premiums for this insur- 
ance is $224.18. It had been expected 
that the village would have to spend 
about $590 for the insurance, but it was 
found that the three policemen who 
carry a rate of $4.37 and receive about 
$2,000 would not have to be insured and 
those employed on sidewalk construc- 
tion are exempt as the. work is let by 
contract. 
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Here’s some fact-logic 

Facts that is well worth seri- 

for the ous consideration. It 
Ambitiods should stimulate the am- 


bition of every young 
men—and all mid-life men as well— 
avd fire the courage to dare for the 
kighest achievements which lie before, 
In reason: what man has done, man 
can do again. Probably not in the 
same line, but on a parallel of equal 
value. 

You may get what you really want 
if you want it bad enough to work for 
it. The power of right with persist- 
erce will usually surmount all obsta- 
cles. Men who “count the hours”; 
wkose thoughts are continually upon 
the “pay envelope”; whose mental ef- 
forts constantly radiate in all direc- 
tions like the spokes in a wheel; men 
who do not concentrate all energies 
upon the practical development of an 
ambition of worthfulness and stay with 
the work until it is finished and fit for 
use, careless only of the hours of labor 
and expenditure of personal effort, in 
ihe grim determination to win out— 
such men never reach the rewards of 
success— never become “Captains of 
Industry” nor “Empire Builders.” And 
yet the records of ail great men are as 
“open books” of commonplace ideas de- 
veloped into golden success through 
concentrated effort and hard work—get 
those two great facts: concentrated 
eifort and hard work. 

The chief reason why you are not a 
Henry Ford, a Rockefeller or a Bur- 
bank is mainly because you don’t will 
to be. You may think you do, but 
you know you don’t will it, or you 
wculd not carry so much useless ex- 
cess baggage up the steep path of suc- 
cess. 

Take a lesson in pruning and top off 
the useless branches which consume 
vitality and obscure the sunshine. That 
curd club that interferes with early 
rising; that light reading that takes 
your mind off the sales manager’s 
counsel in the “Bulletin”; and all other 
wasteful habits. Have you cut them 
off? If you have not it is because you 
don’t want the “big thing” hard enough 
tc deserve it, and you won’t get it un- 
less you prune off the useless habits 


that are diverting your energy and 
keeping you away from the main 
chance. 


Note the athlete ready for the dash. 
His body carries just as little weight 
in clothing as the law allows. Every 
ounce of energy is needed to reach 
the winning line. 

Success in life is a process of selec- 
tion and elimination—a choosing be- 
tween the worthless and the worth 
while. To get time for things that 
count you must save time by eliminat- 
ing all else. Copy the athlete at the 
dining table, feed on that which builds 
ycu up and keeps you fit for the strug- 
gie. If your ambition be to sell more 
cars than any other man in the organi- 
zation, play fair with yourself—Quit 
the side issues. Cut out the diversions. 
Live with and for your big ambition. 
Drop all else to attain your end and, 
you will win—you will be, and you will 
have, what you want.—Ford Sales Bul- 
Jetin. 

sd * * 


This little word plays 


The Word a very important part 
Only in the in accurately describing 
Application the occupation of the 


insured as pointed out 
by the Standard Accident Co. It is an 
important part of the phraseology as 
used on the application or the daily 
report in connection with that partic- 
uiar warranty. 

“Without this little word of limita- 
tion,” says the Standard Cog, ‘an oc- 
cupation may not be accurately de- 
scribed according to the rate made. 
This is often so even when it is your 
intention that the words as used shall 
fully describe the occupation. 

“If you say ‘Manager—(ffice duties’ 
‘that man so described might be enti- 


al Talks With Local Agents 





tled to do not only office duties, but 
anything else which might be required 
in the management of the business. It 
has been held, for instance, that a 
manager of a packing house might, as 
2 manager, take a side of beef on his 
beck and carry it from one room to 
another. If you add the word ‘only,’ 
you have then shown that his title is 
manager, but his duties consist of office 
duties, only. 

“A hundred ways every week we see 
this point illustrated. We have real- 
ized the importance of the word, and 
you will do a favor to the company if 
you will watch very closely in your de- 
scription of occupation, and see that 
the word is used wherever necessary 
as a word of limitation on a description 
of occupation.” 

” * * 
Judging by the follow- 

How Many ing table there is not 
Workable Days much time for work- 

In a Year? ing, but appearances 

are deceitful. Figure 
it out yourself: 


365 days in year 

244 days off for 16 hours each day 
spent in sleeping and loafing 

121 days left 

52 Sundays 

69 days left 

26 equals 52 half Saturdays 

43 days left 

16 equals 1 hour for lunch daily 

27 days left 

14 equals 2 weeks’ vacation 

13 days left 

11 legal holidays 


2 days left 


Wonderful how much is accomplished 
in these two days, isn’t it? 
ca * * 


A Travelers agent sent 


One a letter to the Company 
Distressing from which the follow- 
Case ing is an extract: 


“On June 1, 1915, I 
called upon Mr. I. W. C. at his place 
cf business. I tried to persuade him 
to take a health policy, but he said he 
had never been ill a day that he could 
remember and did not think that it 
wculd be worth while. I gave him the 
usual arguments, but could not inter- 
est him. 

“On June 1, this year, I called upon 
him to renew an accident policy ana 
was informed by his employer that he 
had not been with the Company since 
the latter part of July, 1915. I tele. 
phoned his residence in order that 1 
might be able to get his business con- 
nection, and his wife informed me that 
he had a stroke of paralysis in July, 
and had not been able to do any work 
since that time, and it was doubtful if 
he ever would be able to work again. 
He had no health insurance and it has 
been very hard for them to get along.” 

Protection first, should be the key- 
note with every man who is depending 
upon his physical ability for his bread 
and butter. This is only one case of 
many thousands that happen every 
year. 





The U. S. F. & G. immediately on 
the call for service notified all of its 
employes who are members of the Na- 
tional Guard, that they would receive 
full pay while serving their country. 
There are now a number of its staff 
who have reported for duty and are 
with their regiments. 





FERRIS WITH GLOBE 
Walter Ferris, for nearly sixteeen 


years in the underwriting department Address, 105 WILLIAM STREET 


of the Fidelity & Casualty, went with 
the Globe Indemnity last week as as- 
sistant to Dr. Galloway in the accident 
and health department. 





GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT 


MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL, President 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








CHICAGO Resident Manager 
—_— 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, ener Be agg 
Burglary, Boiler and Residest Sienenen 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 











London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 187% 


PLATE GLASS OF THE MOST 
poy nt a P OLICIES APPROVED FORMS 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 













Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


> BUSINESS=BUILDERS 
DEVELOPING 
i] Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
“Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 














T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 








Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, P 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1915 






ASSES oon ccccccccccccccccccceccccccoccccsseccscccccesscoososovess $12,7 64 
EASES cccccccccccsccccscoovesses ove 3 
CAMTREE cccccccceccecoscscssccecesoce I 00 
Surplus over all liabilities......... ° ° oe+ 39%49,541.61 
Losses paid to December 31, 1915 eos S252 76 


i ny issues contracts as follows: Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
Tile Conage? Larceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
Public, Teams (Personal Injury ard P, y 
roperty Damage and Collision), Physicians, Drug- 
ists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler Insurance; 
ly Wheel Insurance. 











READ ~<a 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — 


A Weekly Journal Which Helps the Agent | SIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 


7 5 “The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


| United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liabliiity Buliding, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 


PRICE $3 PER YEAR 


NEW YORK CITY 
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. ‘ 
Good Service Pan-Ameri . 
AND an-American Life Insurance Company 
se 
Guaranteed Cost Life Insur ance C. H. ELLIS New Orleans, Louisiana E. G. SIMMONS 
the C 3 f F ful C President Vice-Pres. and Cenl. Mgr. 
are the Cornerstones of our Successful Company. OUR RECORD 
Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies with guaranteed low Insurance in force ............ (over) $40,000,000.00 
cost are serviceable alike to policyholders and agents. Ta DO... Sinise se08 (over)  5,250,000.00 
Specimens of Life, Accident or. Health policies furnished The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
upon request. rich and important territories in the South and North Central section, which will be 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 
FOR AGENCIES ADDRESS grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
C bi N i 1 Lif I pendent and permanently profitable business. 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Company Address E, G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Whitney Central Bank Building 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President — an Se 

















Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 



















San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 








Liverpool 

am Eondon 
amo Globe 
Insurance Zo. 


CIMICED 









HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 







U. $. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
Surplus, - - - = 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904  1,05/,543.00 











NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 












Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











BANKERS’ LIFE LEADERS LEAVE 


FOR THOUSAND ISLANDS SOON There Is Always Room At The Top 





Come with us and it won’t be so 
hard to get on. 


Live ones win among IZZERS 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 











Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’] Manager Agencies 


International Life 
ST. LOUIS 














FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. @ = 
THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. ; 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 4 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $502 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 














to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER OF THE Bima 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? ‘And why ITAB 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? Th cost is low. 
Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, LIFE 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, !) 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: . 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. a 
Hmoe Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 4 














